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“U.S. WILL 
DEFEND FORMOSA” 


—Says ADMIRAL STUMP, 


Commander in Pacific 


) 1.S.News 


_. World Report 
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No. 35 in a series: 


of turbo-prop power 


brings increased efficiency 


to the cargo-plane field 










— the DOUGLAS YC-124B 


Recently the flight of a 200,000-pound 
sky giant expanded air logistics horizons. 
Here, utilizing turbo-prop power was the 
Douglas YC-124B Globemaster. 
Powered with four P&W engines— 
22,000 h.p. in all—its most effective 
operating altitude is six miles up. Pres- 
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Enlist to fly in the U. S. Air Force 


Depend on DOUGLAS € 


surized quarters for crew and attending 
engineers let them study engine per- 
formance and flight characteristics in 
comfort. Facts gathered to date include 
an over-all efficiency gain in terms of 
power, range, and lift per pound of fuel, 
and point the way to larger, faster and 





more efficient cargo-carrying aircraft. 

This new and advanced application of 
turbo-prop power is still further evi- 
dence of Douglas leadership in aviation. 
Planes that can fly faster and farther 
with a bigger payload are a basic rule 
of Douglas design. 
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Are you paying for machines 


you don't get? 


N OLD MACHINE on your floor costs 
as much in labor and overhead as the 
newest machine—but produces far less. 


With the new machine you could produce 
a better product at lower cost, and so protect 
and broaden markets. The production you 
are not getting, the sales you are not making, 






Pin Drafters processing wool for yarn 


would soon pay for the new machine. 
Then its higher return to you would be 
extra gain which you could well afford to 
share with the investor who bought it 
and the worker who operates it. Everyone 
benefits by modern machines; everyone 
pays the bill when they are not bought. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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WONDERFUL THINGS KEEP COMING YOUR WAY FROM 


WILL IT BE THE NEWEST 
YOU CAN BUY IN ALL 
5 OF THESE WAYS? 








Whatever You Intend to pay for your car, 
there’s one place you ought to go first when 
you start shopping. It’s the place where more 
of today’s new values and better values are 
ready for you to try out than anywhere else 
you can go. The place is your dealer showing 
the 1954 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Imperial cars. And here’s part of what 
you'll find! ... 


@ America’s foremost powerplants... 
from the sparkling Plymouth Powerflow 
to new V-8’s which for the first time 
bring airplane engine principles of power 
and performance to the motor car 
buyer... 


PowerFlite, a wholly new automatic, 
no-clutch drive, so smooth and so swift 
that its action will at once stamp 
**yesterday”’ on any other automatic 
transmission you may have tried... 


Power Steering that works full-time, not 
part-time, giving an easy yet steady new 
sense of control and command that’s 
entirely different from and far superior 
to the off-and-on versions offered 

on some cars today... 


Safety-Power Brakes, proved by 5 years of 
owner use, which excel all others in their 
smoothness, sureness, long life and 
safety ... 


A new, true all-road ride made possible 
only by the invention of amazing 
Oriflow, an entirely new and far more 
powerful type of shock absorber... 


In addition to these 5 great new features, 
here you'll find a whole range of 

new cars, each having many dollars’ 
worth of built-in values and features 
which other cars either do not offer 

at all, or offer only at extra cost... 


Values like these do not exist in any other group 
of cars . . . and they are values you can clearly 
prove to yourself. And it is also a fact that 
you'll find the men who sell these cars ready 
and willing to talk the best possible trade-in 
terms and arrange the best possible payments. 
Doesn’t it make sense to start your new car 
search right here? 


Drive Them! Price Them! 


products of 
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Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 
C I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ My objective is 





(] Safety of capital, or 
] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 


[] Increase in value 


Name __. 





Address 





City & State _ 





Just fill in and mail to— 
Water A. SCHOLL 


Department 1-SA 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 











The March of the News 


CAMPAIGN KICKOFF 


ONGRESS WAS PACKING to go home. 
* Illinois was holding its State Fair, at 
Springfield. President Eisenhower made 
a speech. Adlai Stevenson made a speech. 

Said Mr. Eisenhower: He is “sick and 
tired of listening to the clack-clack of 
the [Democratic] prophets of doom.” 

Said Mr. Stevenson: The Eisenhower 
Administration has disillusioned the pub- 
lic about the “great crusade.” 

With the speeches, with Congress 
hurrying home, the 1954 election cam- 
paign was getting under way. At stake 
was control of Congress during the next 
two years of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 

Indications were that the battle would 
be close. So close that, from now until 
November, voices of candidates would 
be predominant in the land. 


BIGGER PENSIONS 


For THE THIRD TIME in four years, Con- 
gress took note of the financial prob- 
lems of old age, not forgetting, inci- 
dentally, the potential votes involved. 
Broadened—again—were provisions of the 
Social Security system. Examples: 

Up as high as $162.80 a month go 
benefits for a retired couple, both 65 
years old or over. Up to $1,200 a year 
goes the maximum amount that can be 
earned at a job covered by Social Se- 
curity without losing pension benefits. 

Increased, again, were the number of 
workers—about 10 million more—who 
can draw benefits. Farmers, professional 
people (excluding doctors and lawyers), 
some others, were added to the rolls. 

Up, too, goes the price tag for in- 
creased coverage, higher benefits. The 2 
per cent tax—on both employer and em- 
ploye—will be collected on pay up to 
$4,200 a year, instead of $3,600. 


HOUSEWIVES’ VICTORY 


HE U.S. HOUSEWIFE, who exerts plenty 
Toe influence in her own country, put 
the heat on the Government of Brazil. 
Result: The price of coffee, finally, has 
come down—some. Nation-wide food 
chains cut prices on their own brands 10 
cents a pound. Producers of other brands 
quickly followed suit. 

The story: Last July 1, the Brazilian 
Government increased its export price 
from 68 to 87 cents per pound. The U.S. 
cut buying drastically. Coffee exports 
from Brazil to the U.S. dropped al- 
most 50 per cent. Since Brazil needs 
U.S. dollars—which it gets by selling 


coffee—the situation became acute. Down, 
at least for now, went the price of coffee, 
Up-—at least slightly—went the value of 
the U.S. food dollar. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM KOREA 


our AMERICAN GI's, who are as fond 
of Korea as soldiers always are of a 
foreign land, were going to leave its 
shores—forever, they hoped. The Penta. 
gon announced that four of the six U.§. 
divisions helping to keep the armed truce 
were to be withdrawn, leaving Republic 
of Korea troops to do the main job of 
watching the Communists across no- 
man’s land. 

If the GI’s liked the prospect ot their 
leaving Korea, the Koreans did not. 
Protests from Seoul warned the U.S. 
that it would be responsible for whatever 
might happen as a result. 

But, the Pentagon made clear, the 
GI’s were not going far. They were to 
remain somewhere in the Pacific as part 
of a strategic reserve—to be dispatched 
to whatever new trouble spots might 
appear on the map of Asia. 


VANISHING RACE ~ 


OR THE FIRST TIME since the auto- 
F mobile appeared on the U.S. land- 
scape, there was no “independent” auto- 
producing company. The last two of the 
vanishing breed, Studebaker and Pack- 
ard, vanished, reappeared as one com- 
pany scheduled to put out a complete 
line of cars in competition with the “Big 
Three.” 

The merger left the U.S. with just 
six companies producing automobiles- 
the Big Three of Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler, and the “Little Three” of 
Studebaker-Packard, Kaiser-Willys, and 
Nash-Hudson, now American Motors. 
Since the day the automobile first ap- 
peared to drive the horse off the country’s 
roads, there has been a total of 1,600 
companies making cars. 


NO MONEY IN THE SOCK 


OR THE NATION’s unionized makers of 
Finilady’s hose, the union-management 
announcement came as a blow. Out the 
window went the hosiery industry's 3.5 
million-dollar pension plan for members 
of the AFL American Federation o 
Hosiery Workers. Depressed state of 
the industry, said officials, was the reason. 

It was the first such pension plan to 
go under. Whether others in rocky shape 
would follow was something all unions 
would watch closely. 
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SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT—The Bell Solar Battery is made of thin, specially treated strips of silicon, an ingredient of common sand. 





Needs no fuel other than light. Should theoretically last indefinitely, since it has no moving parts and nothing is consumed. 


New Bell Solar Battery Converts Sun’s Rays Into Electricity 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrate new device for using 
power from the sun 


Great and kindly is the sun. Each 
day it bathes the earth in light, bring- 
ing life to everything on earth. 

Scientists have long reached for the 
secret of the sun. For they have known 
that it sends us nearly as much energy 
daily as is contained in all known re- 
serves of coal, oil and uranium. 


If this energy could be put to use 
there would be enough to turn every 


wheel and light every lamp that man- 
kind would ever need. 


Now the dream of the ages is closer 
to realization. For out of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories has come the Bell 
Solar Battery —a device to convert 
energy from the sun directly and 
efficiently into usable amounts of 
electricity. 


Though much development remains 
to be done, this new battery gives a 
glimpse of future progress in many 
fields. Its use with transistors (also in- 
vented at Bell Laboratories) offers 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


far-reaching opportunities for improve- 
ments and economies in telephone 
service. 

A small Bell Solar Battery has 
shown that it can send voices over 
telephone wires and operate low-power 
radio transmitters. Made to cover a 
square yard, it can deliver enough 
power from the sun to light an ordinary 
reading lamp. 

Great benefits for telephone users 
and for all mankind will come from 
this forward step in harnessing the 
limitless power of the sun. 








Look what's happening in metals 


THE “AGELESS: 


THE 117-YEAR-OLD ROOF OF PHILADELPHIA'S 
CHRIST CHURCH IS A LESSON 

IN PERMANENCE AND LOW UPKEEP 

FOR BUILDERS OF TODAY—AND TOMORRO 


In 1837—when Christ Church was renovated—the elder 
voted to install a copper roof. 

And except for a few sheets—recently replaced with Ana 
conda Copper where the wooden understructure was repairel 
—this roof is still in service. The elders made a wise inves: 
ment—for copper’s economy can best be measured by gener. 
tions and centuries. 

In the life of this roof—and almost all roofs—the ever 
present enemies are sun, rain, snow, frost, ice, and alternat 
heat and cold. 

Wind stuffs wet fingers in tiny cracks. Frost can crumbk 
masonry. Damp nights, salt air, and corrosive atmospheres- 
impair most metals and materials. But copper lasts—weather- 
ing to a beautiful blue-green patina, soft as silk in sunlight. 


Anaconda’s contribution 
Today, new types of construction create new problems that, 
in turn, make necessary new forms of copper, new copper 
roofing products, and new application methods. 


WEATHER-TIGHT COPPER ROOF on Christ Church in Philadelphia is 
well into its second century of service. Interlocked seams allow for 
movement due to expansion and contraction as temperature changes. 








‘ROOF 


To meet these problems, engineers of The American Brass 
Company (an Anaconda subsidiary) have applied the experi- 
ence of 142 years. They have fabricated copper products of the 
highest quality. They have worked out many special products 
... to keep water from seeping down parapet walls, to roof or 
flash small and medium-size homes and industrial buildings 
economically, to make large roofs almost time-proof with 
copper of appropriate thickness and temper, and to seal out 
moisture, heat, vapor and dampness with thin, paper-backed 
“Electro-Sheet”” copper. And, finally, they have carefully 
developed improved designs for the proper installation of all 
types of copper roofing and flashing—designs available to all. 


Do it now. . . with copper 

Your architect or local sheet metal contractor will be glad to 
tell you more about the practicability of copper for roofing and 
flashing any building where low upkeep and permanence are 
important—church or convention hall, factory or farm, hospi- 
tal or home, school or store. And Anaconda is ready at all 
times to cooperate in giving you, your architect or contractor 
full technical advice. Write to The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


There’s plenty of copper for roofing: and no need to accept 
substitutes now or for years to come. Copper and quality are 
synonymous in building. Yet no metal is more economical— 
really economical in the long run. Ageless copper is the metal 
that talks back to time. 54278 


“MINIATURIZATION.” That’s the word for making electrical equip- 
ment smaller, lighter, less bulky—yet with equal or greater per- 
formance characteristics. Many manufacturers of wire-wound 
equipment such as relays, transformers and electric motors (illus- 
trated above) are working wonders in space- weight- and cost- 
saving by using heat-resistant magnet wires such as Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company’s Silicone Bonded Vitrotex.® 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vana- 
dium, selenium, uranium oxide, manganese ore, ferromanganese and 
superphosphate. ; 

MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze, and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 
forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


BIG CAKE. This copper casting wheel at International Smelting and Refining 
Company—an Anaconda subsidiary at Perth Amboy, N. J.—is the world’s 
largest. It casts cakes of copper weighing up to 3000 pounds. These huge 
cakes can be rolled into larger plates and longer unjointed coils. Such coils en- 
able users to operate machines more economically—with fewer interruptions. 

















Washington Whispers 






[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Bullets Boosted American Prestige . . . Did Red Envoy 
Snub U.S.? . . . Labor's Political Funds Come Easier 


President Eisenhower is taking more 
of a direct hand in shaping U. S. world 
policy in this period. The President 
inclines more toward sympathy with 
French and British efforts to deal with 
the Communists than does John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 


FY ke 


Pierre Mendés-France, Premier of 
France, is regarded by American dip- 
lomats as maneuvering to make a deal 
with Russia, affecting Germany, just 
as he dealt with the Russian and Chi- 
nese Communists to settle the war in 
Indo-China on terms favorable to the 
Communists. The French deny, how- 
ever, that they are angling in Europe 
for a line-up with the Russians. 


x * * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman, 
and others on the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are reducing their estimates of 
the help that this country can get from 
allies in any future actions designed 
to check Communist expansion. 


Sok: & 


Allen Dulles, head of this: country’s 
Central Intelligence Agency, faces a 
major problem in maintaining U.S. 
intelligence services back of the Iron 
Curtain now that Dr. Otto John has 
tipped the Communists on names and 
methods of those who are co-operating 
with this country. Also, recruiting new 
agents will be harder. 


xk 


Friends of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
are increasingly irritated by the fact 
that the Eisenhower Administration 
is seeking no advice from the General 
on Far Eastern policy even after the 
MacArthur advice to the Truman Ad- 
ministration now is turning out to 
have been good. 


xk * 


Diplomats report that action of U.S. 
Navy planes in shooting down two at- 


tacking Communist planes has done 
more to restore U.S. prestige in the 
Far East than all of the millions of 
words poured out in recent months by 
civilian officials. Swift action and ab- 
sence of words made an impression. 


x * & 


Chou En-lai, Premier of Cormmunist 
China, making threats about an in- 
vasion of Formosa, is expected by 
American military officials to confine 
any execution of those threats to 
moves against a fringe of islands close 
to the China coast, not the Pescadores 
or Formosa. An air attack on Formosa 
might be tried, but could prove costly 
in terms of retaliation. 


x & ® 


Georgi Zaroubin, Russian Ambassa- 
dor to U.S. who professed to be too ill 
to talk to Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, turned up in full regalia at 
a big blowout by the Indonesian Em- 
bassy in Washington. This Indonesian 
party was heavily attended by Com- 
munist diplomats, with relatively few 
big-shot Americans to be seen. 


x 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
got outsmarted by the Democrats 
when he pressed for action on a bill 
to deny labor-law protection to unions 
infiltrated with Communists. Demo- 
crats took the ball and ran with it, 
using the idea that all Communists 
should be classed as criminals—mak- 
ing them a police problem rather than 
a political one. 


ek * 


Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator, 
on a crucial 41-to-39 Senate vote, cast 
his ballot with the Administration in 
the legal tangle over classing all Com- 
munists as criminals. On a later vote, 
when a majority had accepted the 
amendment designating Communists 
as criminals, Senator McCarthy went 
with the majority in an 81-to-I vote. 


Bigger and bigger odds will be given by 
more and more Senators that there will 
be no report from the Watkins Com. 
mittee appointed to pass judgment on 
censure charges against Senator Mc- 
Carthy, at least until after the No- 
vember 2 elections. It is considered next 
to impossible to get the Senate back 
in session before this year’s election, 


xk *& 


The President is very much pleased 
with a moving picture, “The Year of 
Big Decision,” which is to be used in 
the 1954 campaign. This 25-minute 
film, covering a period from the Nor- 
mandy invasion into his White House 
term, depicts Ike ending the war in 
Korea, reducing Government spend- 
ing, raising the “moral tone” in Gov- 
ernment. Produced for the National 
Citizens for Eisenhower Congressional 
Committee, it stresses the President's 
leadership. It’s counted on to gain 
votes. 


x ke * 


Arthur Burns and others on the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to the Pres- 
ident held back from signing Mr. 
Eisenhower’s latest report on the eco- 
nomic outlook. They are described as 
feeling that this report was not strictly 
economic, but had political overtones. 


& «xk & 


George Meany, AFL president, finds 
that his League for Political Educa- 
tion is having less trouble raising 
money in this election year than in 
1952. The fund has $187,000 on hand 
at this early date. 


xe * 


A secret report on atom-bomb use in 
wartime suggests that superweapons 
will be used primarily on strictly mil- 
itary targets and are unlikely to be 
sprinkled indiscriminately on big 
cities. The report assumes that A- 
bombs and H-bombs will be used in 
any major war. 
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Taxpayers Benefit from Modern 
Building Materials and Methods 


The Missouri State Office Building, Jefferson City, Missouri, demonstrates 
how modern building materials and methods using Alcoa® Aluminum 
mean advantages to taxpayers. The use of aluminum. makes it possible 
to have lighter weight construction. Walls of aluminum occupy less 
space, permit rapid erection, offer easy maintenance. These features 
add up to lower cost to the taxpayers. 


Check a local architect or builder to see what you as a taxpayer would 
have had to pay if this building had been erected in your city. Ask yourself 
if building with modern materials and methods is not one way of reducing 
Construction costs and the tax burden in your community. 


Call your local Alcoa office or write: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2199-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Architect — Marcel Boulicault 
St. Louis & Jefferson City, Missouri. 


General Contractor— McDonald 
Construction Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Aluminum Subcontractor—Al-Bro Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Subcontractor, Finishes—Cipco Corp., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Window Contractor—Cupples Products 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Photograph—Gerald Massie, Missouri 
Resources Division. 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Regular slimline, left, gives 620 units of light. New High Output Rapid Start lamp, right, gives 840 units of light. 











NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC FLUORESCENT 
LAMP GIVES 3 MORE LIGHT 
THAN ANY PREVIOUS FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTS ALMOST INSTANTLY— General Electric announces 
the most important advance in fluorescent lighting in 10 
years: the new High Output Rapid Start fluorescent lamp. 
The 96-inch High Output lamp gives 36% more light 
than the most powerful G-E fluorescent lamp previously 
available. 

For new installations, General Electric High Output 
lamps offer this % bonus of light without increasing the 
number of fixtures or maintenance costs. 

This big increase in light, with no increase in lamp size, 
has been achieved through a special cathode developed by 
General Electric which permits a boost in lamp wattage to 
100. Because the cathode is of the famous General Electric 
triple coil design, these Rapid Start lamps light up almost 
instantly. General Electric High Output lamps have a rated 


life of 7,500 hours, the same as all General Electric general 
lighting fluorescent lamps. 


A new G-E base and socket design protects the lamp 
contacts by recessing them. A simple push-pull sets the lamp 
in its fixtures. 

HAS VARIETY OF USES 

The new General Electric High Output fluorescent 
lamp is, especially suited for use in areas with high ceilings, 
in factories, warehouses, offices and stores. Also in store 
windows, showcases and other places where you want higher 
lighting levels in keeping with the modern trend. New 
fixtures designed for the G-E High Output lamp will soon 
be available from a number of lighting fixture manufacturers. 


For information, write to Lamp Division, General Electric 


Company, Dept.166- US-8, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram | Washington, D.C. 


If you're bewildered by what's up in the world, keep this in mind: 

France is edging up a little to Russia, sounding out possibilities of a 
deal. The purpose: neutralize Germany, keep her down, immobilized. 

Britain is making quite a play to both Russia and Communist China. 

West Germany, in the middle, is wary, wondering, watching which way to 
jump. Germany might compete with France for Russia's favor. 

U.S., on the side lines, is placed in an observer's role. Leadership is 
being questioned, with the moves in the hands of others. It's quite a change. 








Mendés-France, to survive in France, is forced somewhat toward Russia. 

Churchill, politically, finds it necessary to outbid Labor for favor of 
both Russia and Communist China. There's a big rush to Moscow and Peiping. 

Any change of government in either Britain or France, and the change will 
be toward a get-together with the Communists, not away from it. 

Dulles, for U.S.,-must wait before trying to guide things. U.S. is in the 
position of putting up money and troops to keep West Europe prosperous and pro- 
tected, while West Europe sees what kind of business it can do with the Communists. 

Questions soon may arise concerning the safety of 400,000 American boys, 
many draftees, taken from farms and cities to protect nations in Europe. 





Also, there are strange noises in the Far East. Communist Chinese are 
threatening to "take" Formosa. Chiang Kai-shek, with 21 divisions--the only 
real army in the area--is told he cannot be in any Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. Britain makes it clear that she wants no truck with Chiang. 

U.S., committed to defend Formosa, is being left very much alone. 


War over Formosa? It's very unlikely. Attempted invasion? Unlikely. 

Then why the threats? Communist China is feeling her oats. Communists 
Stopped U.S. cold in Korea. Communists then won in Indo-China. The Chinese 
feel cocky, find it satisfying to threaten new conquests. 

But won't they try it? Not unless they want defeat. Why is that? Because 
the U.S. Navy stands in the way. Move, and it is real war. One or two atomic 
bombs could make a shambles of invasion bases. From the Communist side, they 
also could make a shambles of Formosa. Both sides will be wary. 

Why this much U.S. interest in Formosa? Simply because of strategy. With 
Indo-China going or gone in the South, loss of Formosa in the North would permit 
the Communists to flank the Philippine Islands. U.S. defense lines in the 
Pacific then could be breached by the Communists. 

There'll be news stirring in the Formosa area in months ahead. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A Republican Congress, like Democrats before, did something for most 
everybody. Farmers were about the only ones to lose anything. 

Social-insurance benefits were raised. Unemployment-insurance coverage 
was broadened to take in employees of smaller firms and Government workers for 
the future. Tax rules were rewritten to help millions of taxpayers, to make 
taxpaying easier for more millions. 

Subsidies were kept for mail users, other subsidy users except farmers, 
and they aren't to lose much. Life insurance, other fringe benefits were 
offered Federal Government workers. 

No great urge developed to take anything away from anybody. Instead, the 
debt limit was raised by 6 billion dollars so bills could be paid. 














As a result of actions taken by Congress: 

l. Cradle-to-grave security now is assured for most Americans. Widows, 
orphans, old people--except for a few groupsS--are covered by Government's social 
insurance. Big remaining gap is that of protection against temporary or 
permanent disability. Agitation in that field will step up before long. 

2. Pension size is going up. Bulk of persons retiring in the future will 
get $108.50 where single; $162.80 monthly for married persons where both husband 
and wife are 65 or older. That means assured income of $1,950 a year, tax-free 
for elderly couples, plus savings and other pension income. 

3. A widow, 65, is entitled to a pension of $81.40 per month. A widow, 
any age, with one child is entitled to $162.80 a month, and with more than 
one child gets $200 per month as a maximum. 











Business picture for the summer continues to be spotty, uncertain. 
Auto output is being cut, with sales slow. IV, appliance sales aren't 
anything to brag about at the moment. Clothing business isn't brisk. 
Employment, however, is holding well. Incomes are quite firm. There's a 
Steady, though slow, decline in inventories. Base is being laid for a turn. 
Turnup in many fields is likely to appear by October. It's probable 
that November and December will see the rise well under way. 

















Farming is the one business where the outlook is rather gloomy. 

Farm income, almost surely, will be lower again in 1955. Acreage cuts 
will assure that, if farmers get price supports. If acres are not cut, then 
there isn't the assurance of price support. Either way the trend is down. 

Farm-land values, off 7 per cent from the peak on an average, continue to 
show declining tendencies. Acreage controls on farms, under the new law, are 
going to be drastic, requiring compliance not alone on so-called "basic" 
crops, but on crops that might be on planted diverted acres. 

Recession in agriculture, to go on, will be some drag on business as a 
whole. Farm income, however, is only 6 per cent of national income. 














Real estate boom, probably, is near its peak in most fields. Sales of new 
houses are somewhat slower. Supply is up and demand steady but with no real 
sign of rising. Prices appear to be stable rather than rising. Price 
concessions are being reported in some cases. 

Construction, however, in its many fields, continues to be high, fed by 
cheap credit and by the urge to take advantage of new improvements. 

































Big enough for leadership... 





Never too big for friendship 


The Independent Telephone Industry 
has grown up with the spirit 
of friendly community service 





It’s big... 5,100 Independent Telephone Companies GROSS PLANT INVESTMENT 
...more than nine million telephones. . . serving alate 0s tena 
two-thirds of the entire area of the U.S.! It’s a 11% billion dollar industry today 
—double what it was ten short years ago. Yet, for all its size and scope, it is an 
industry composed of local companies, managed by 
local people, serving local needs. And though it is growing larger by 
the day, it will never outgrow its responsible role in community affairs, 
its personal concern with the welfare of neighbors and 
customers. For America’s Independent Telephone 
Industry, no task is too large...no service too small. 








United States Independent Telephone Association 





Pennsylvania Bldg. : Washington, D.C. 
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PEOPL 


OF THE WEEK 


> HERBERT HOOVER, JR., has been 
rewarded with the job of U.S. Under 
Secretary of State for his success at prac- 
tical diplomacy. 

The former President’s son, as special 
adviser to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, was largely responsible for set- 
tling the Iranian oil dispute. His quiet, 
affable handling of a situation charged 
with emotion so impressed President Ei- 
senhower and Secretary Dulles that they 
determined to keep him in Government 
service. 

Mr. Hoover is an oil engineer who is 
devoted both to his profession and to pri- 
vate enterprise. After he returned from 
Iran, he turned down several Govern- 
ment offers. He did, however, express a 
willingness to act as an occasional world 
trouble shooter for Mr. Dulles. Then, 
when Gen. Walter Bedell Smith pressed 
his long-pending resignation for reasons 
of health and finances, Mr. Hoover 
agreed to take the big job. 

His _ self-effacing manner impressed 
Senators as much as it had British and 
Iranians. He was confirmed unanimously 
less than 24 hours after his nomination 
had gone to Capitol Hill. Unprompted, 
he offered to sell at a loss a large bloc 
of oil stock and to dispose of a Guate- 
malan mine before taking his new post. 

The new Under Secretary is a close 
friend of Vice President Richard Nixon. 


He is 51, has three married children and 
six grandchildren. His home is. in San 
Marino, Calif. 


> BOBBY JONES (Robert Tyre Jones, 
Jr.), whom many call the greatest golfer 
of them all, unexpectedly got into po- 
litical headlines. 

Democratic Chairman Stephen A. Mitch- 
ell charged that President Eisenhower 
directed the award of an atomic-energy- 
area power contract to a syndicate in 
which Mr. Mitchell said that Mr. Jones, 
a golfing friend of President Eisenhower, 
had a financial interest. 

Mr. Mitchell said he did not know if 
there was any conversation between Mr. 
Jones and the President on the subject. 
The President vehemently denied the in- 
ference of alleged impropriety. 

What is the normal headline capacity 
of Bobby Jones? In eight years he won 13 
major golf championships. In 1930 he ac- 
complished the still-unequaled “Grand 
Slam” of golf, winning U.S. and British 
Open and Amateur championships, all 
four of them. 

Crowds almost tore him apart with joy 
on championship greens when “Calamity 
Jane,” Bobby’s putter, sank the winning 
putts. 

After the “Grand Slam,” Bobby retired 
from tournament play. He went home to 
Georgia, became a prosperous attorney 





—United Press 


GOLFER BOBBY JONES WITH ARTIST EISENHOWER 


For “‘the greatest golfer’: political headlines 





and businessman, with soft-drink 2 
sporting-goods interests. 

Now 52, Mr. Jones hasn’t been able 
to play golf for five years because of a 
spinal condition that has required two op- 
erations. Two years ago he suffered a seri- 
ous heart attack. But he is president of the 
Augusta National Golf Club, has a cottage 
on its grounds, next to the one the club 
has built for another very distinguished 
member, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Eisenhower met Mr. Jones when 
he joined the club in 1947. Last year the 
President took time to paint a portrait 
of his friend, as he looked when at his 
golfing peak, and presented it to the ex- 
champion. On the back of the canvas 
was the lettering: “Bob, by his friend 
D.D.E. 1953.” 





> HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., the na- 
tion’s Attorney General, has the complex 
job of keeping U.S. Communists in 
public quarantine or else putting them 
in jail. Last week Congress, anxious to 
go home to voters with an anti-Red com- 
plexion, was being rather less than help- 
ful to Mr. Brownell. 

Prodded by Senate Democrats, Con- 
gress spent days voting on various pro- 
posals to outlaw the Communist Party 
and brand its members felons. The felony 
angle, Mr. Brownell felt, would serve 
only to muddy the present law, under 
which the Attorney General is trying to 
make the Communists register. 

President Eisenhower himself was re- 
ported to have called the proposals “the 
worst can of worms I ever received.” 
Finally, some of Mr. Brownell’s objec- 
tions prevailed, when the criminal provi- 
sion was sidetracked and the bill was 
adopted. 

Democrats were not at all unhappy 
to see Mr. Brownell on an uncomfortable 
spot, even temporarily. They have not 
forgotten that the Attorney General ac- 
cused former President Truman of kind- 
ness to Communists. In a speech last 
November, Mr. Brownell charged that 
Mr. Truman promoted the late Harry 
Dexter White despite information that 
White was a Communist “spy.” 

Official life has been far from dull for 
Mr. Brownell since he became the Presi- 
dent’s Attorney General, after earning 4 
reputation as “the Jim Farley of the Re- 
publican Party.” He not only has be- 
come a top antagonist for the Democrats; 
he also has tangled with Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy over the latter’s methods 
of obtaining information. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Taking the wheel of Hudson Motor Car Co.’s “Italia,” N. K. VanDerzee, V.P. in Charge of Sales, explains: 


How a new Hudson avoids traffic problems! 


“Here is the new Italia—a look into the future and the latest 
member of the Hudson family which includes the Hornet, the 
Wasp, and the Jet,” says N. K. VanDerzee. 

“But new design naturally creates new traffic problems—in 
the factory. It’s a big job to prevent parts shortages from stall- 
ing assembly lines. Air Express is a tremendous help. 

“As our Traffic Department puts it: One phone call, and it’s 
a load off our minds. Air Express delivers in a matter of hours. 
This dependable speed gives us the safety margin we need to 
keep production rolling. We handle about 2,500 lbs. a month 
by Air Express. Naturally, we're thinking about speed. But 


our records show that most of our Air Express shipments also 
cost less than they would by any other air service! 

‘Add to this the country-wide coverage and Air Express’ 
ability to pinpoint shipments in transit, and you have some 
idea of why our Traffic Department turns to Air Express for 
our most urgent traffic. 

“We in Sales are proud of our reputation for on-time 
deliveries of new cars. In large part, we owe that reputation to 
our Traffic Department—and Air Express.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


—_— ® Air Express —__—— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 








PEOPLE OF THE WEEK 





CONTINUED 


But Mr. Brownell, at 50, shows no 
sign of losing his ability to handle him- 
self on any front of controversy. He 
came from a Nebraska country town to 
become one of the Republicans’ chief 
behind-the-scenes strategists. As Attorney 
General, Mr. Brownell has used method 
and energy to pursue the elusive Commu- 
nists, has drawn on intuition to keep po- 
litical friendships. He seldom drinks or 
smokes, frequently works until midnight 
at a job that has great power, calls for 
much skill. 


> G. BROMLEY OXNAM, Bishop of the 
Washington, D. C., area of the Methodist 
Church, frequently takes issue with con- 
gressional investigators of Communism. 
Last week, keynoting the second General 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston, IIl., Bishop Ox- 
nam criticized both capitalist and Com- 
munist dogma. 

He told his listeners they couldn’t find 
the Christian gospel in either Adam 
Smith’s capitalist “Wealth of Nations” or 
in Karl Marx’s Communist “Das Kapital.” 
Christians, he said, “must be more in- 
terested in abolishing the exploitation 
of man by man and establishing a class- 
less society than any Communist can 
possibly be.” 

Bishop Oxnam, 63, has traveled as 
much as 60,000 miles a year, lecturing 
and preaching. Last summer, at his own 
request, he appeared before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
made a spirited reply to charges of sym- 
pathy with alleged Communist-front 
movements. The Committee decided it 
had no record of “Communist Party 
affiliation or membership by Bishop 
Oxnam.” 


> WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, man 
with two presidential forebears, won the 
Republican nomination for U.S. Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. He’ll face former 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney in the 
general election to choose a successor to 
the late Democratic Senator Lester C. 
Hunt. 

Mr. Harrison, 58, has been Wyoming’s 
Representative at Large to Congress since 
1951. He is a grandson of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison (1889-93) and a great- 
great grandson of President William 
Henry Harrison (“Old Tippecanoe”). 
The first William Henry Harrison caught 
pneumonia at his inauguration in 1841, 
died a month later. 

The Republican nominee is a rancher 
and a lawyer. He raises purebred cattle 
at his Circle H Ranch near Banner, Wyo., 
and has a law practice in Sheridan. 
He was born in Indiana and practiced 
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THE LADIES APPROVE 


> CABINET LADIES toured the 
farmhouse which President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower are rebuilding 
near the Gettysburg battleground. 
They gave the First Lady an en- 
thusiastic vote of approval on the 
sturdy, rambling structure, built of 
red brick, white wood and stone. 

What did the ladies like best? 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and 


Welfare: “The livability of it. It’s 
spacious without being too big.” 
Mrs. Harold Stassen, wife of the 
Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion Director: “The closet space. 
There are plenty everywhere, and 
they’re roomy.” Mrs. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., wife of the U. S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations: 
“The baths—why, there is one to 
every bedroom.” Mrs. Sinclair 
Weeks, wife of the Commerce 
Secretary: “The view. You can 
just look off for miles.” 


‘ 








law there before moving West. He has 
served in legislatures of both Indiana 
and Wyoming. 

Representative Harrison’s race with ex- 
Senator O’Mahoney, who is 69 and 
was unopposed in the Democratic pri- 
mary, could decide control of the next 
Senate. 


> E. WALLACE CHADWICK, a Willkie 
Republican from Chester, Pa., will be 
the counsel for the special Senate com- 
mittee which is to weigh the charges 
against Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chadwick’s views on Senator Mc- 
Carthy are not on record. However, in 
1947, while serving one term in the 
House of Representatives, he praised 
Gen. George C. Marshall. One of the 
charges laid against Senator McCarthy 
is the accusation, by Senator J. William 
Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas, that he 
attacked General Marshall “without 
proof or other justification.” 

The special counsel, who will not be 
seen on television, is 70, a native of In- 
diana. He will be paid at the rate of 
$11,600 a year for the time he works, 
However, Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the com- 
mittee, says he doesn’t anticipate the 
hearing “will run on and on like Tenny- 
son’s brook.” 


> RED SPY who chose freedom, Yuri 
Alexandrovich Rastvorov, was put on 
view by the U.S., used as talking coun- 
ter-propaganda in the “cold war.” 

The 33-year-old Russian, a lieutenant 
colonel in the Soviet secret police, de- 
fected in Tokyo last January 24, has been 
kept hidden since. He was “surfaced” 
by the State Department at a suddenly 
called press conference in Washington 
on August 13. Officials insisted the tim- 
ing was not connected with appearance 
of Dr. Otto John, the German double 
spy, at a Communist press conference in 
East Berlin two days earlier. 

Colonel Rastvorov told reporters he 
deserted because “I wanted to live like 
a decent human being.” The Voice of 
America immediately beamed his voice 
to the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Ambassador Georgi N. Zarou- 
bin snubbed a State Department request 
that he visit Under Secretary Walter 
Bedell Smith shortly before the press 
conference. Zaroubin has a reputation for 
being around when major Soviet spies 
are at work. When he was Ambassador 
to Ottawa, the Canadian spy ring was at 
its peak; during his London tenure, the 
Fuchs, Pontecorvo and Maclean-Burgess 
cases broke wide open. 
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America’s first jet transport is in the air 


This is America’s first jet transport, 
pictured on the historic occasion of its 
first flight. When it lifted off the 
runway at Boeing’s Renton, Wash- 
ington, plant, it marked a milestone 
in the field of aerial transportation 
in this country. 


The airplane you see is a proto- 
type model, built to carry forward 
flight test work and to demonstrate 
the advantages of its advanced de- 
sign. Faster than any previous trans- 
port by more than 100 m.p.h., it can 
span the continent in five hours, the 
Atlantic in seven. 


In a tanker version, the new 
Boeing will be able to accompany jet 
bombers and fighters on their missions 
and refuel them in flight at their most 
efficient speeds and altitudes. And as 
a military transport, it will provide a 
vital personnel and cargo supply line 
geared to the speed requirements of 
all-jet military operations. 

The new jet—to be known as the 
Stratotanker in its military configura- 
tion, and as the Stratoliner in its com- 
mercial version—is now undergoing 
intensive flight tests at Seattle. These 
tests will enable Boeing to prove out 


all details of the design, systems and 
installations. The experience gained 
in building and test-flying the proto- 
type has an additional advantage. It 
makes possible delivery of a better 
production model, at a much earlier 
date than would be possible without 
such specific prototype experience. 


America’s first jet transport is backed 
by Boeing’s unequalled experience in 
the field of large, multi-jet aircraft. 
It is backed, too, by Boeing’s 38-year 
history of designing and building ad- 
vanced aircraft of remarkable _per- 
formance and dependability. 


BOLING 











Tires average 100,000 miles on 





original tread for Michigan trucker! 





VICE PRES. J. DEVLIEGER (right) reports tire 
failures have been eliminated, says, “We 
like B. F. Goodrich Traction Express tires 
because they wear longer, resist cuts and 
bruises and give greater traction.” Recap- 
ping saves Star Transfer 50% of tire costs. 





TAR Transfer Line of Grand Rapids 
S operates 238 units in Michigan and 
Illinois. Refrigerated trucks carry prod- 
uce and groceries, pase trailers haul 
steel over all types of roads in all types 
of weather. ’Round-the-clock service 
on scheduled runs calls for rugged, 
extra-mileage tires. 

That’s why Star uses B. F. Goodrich 
Traction Express tires, reports they 
average more than 100,000 miles on the 
original tread. Add to this two recaps 
at 75,000 miles per ’cap and you have 
250,000 miles of service from Traction 
Express tires! 

Mileage reports like this come from 
truckers all over the country, thanks 
to the a//-nylon Traction Express body. 
Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials, can withstand double the 
impact. The Traction Express body 
Outwears even its extra-thick tread— 
up to 46% thicker than that of a regu- 
lar tire—and can still be recapped over 
and over. 


Tread is compressed 

This B. F. Goodrich tire is molded 
with the beads close together. When 
mounted, air pressure spreads the beads 
to full rim width. The sidewalls act as 
levers, compressing the tread. A com- 
pressed tread resists abrasion, adds 
mileage. 

See the a/l-nylon Traction Express at 
your B. F. Goodrich retailer's (rayon 
construction at lower prices). His ad- 
dress is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Tire & 
Equipment Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
new trucks 
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DR. JOHN, SUPERSPY— 
AND HOW HE WORKED 


Trusted by West, Served Communists for Years 


This is the real story of Dr. Otto John, told 
for the first time. It is the story of this era‘s 
master spy, who worked for Russia while 

. pretending to serve the West. 

Material for this article comes from reliable 
sources in Bonn, London and Washington. 

Dr. John won the confidence of Britain and 


Reported from BONN, 
LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Dr. Otto John is turning out to be the 
archspy of the postwar era. 

For years, the proof is now plain, this 
former West German intelligence chief 
was a double agent, posing as a friend of 
the West but really serving the 
Soviets. And when he fled to the 


the U.S., became head of West Germany's 
security agency. He had visited Washington 
and London, talked with highest intelligence 


officials, just before he fled to the East. 


into East Berlin and took his stand 
openly on the side of the Communists. 

Thus ended one of the fabulous ca- 
reers in international espionage. 

For nearly 20 years, superspy Otto 
John lived undetected as a double agent 
in the dangerous field of espionage. He 
began before World War II when, as 


Following are previously unpublished facts 
that show how Dr. John fooled the West and 
got away with some of its top secrets. 


an official in Hitlerite Germany, he 
worked secretly in the anti-Nazi under- 
ground. His double-dealing extended 
into postwar years when, in the service 
of the British and the West Germans, he 
pretended to spy on the Communists— 
and all the time was in their service. 
Double deception of this kind, the 
most difficult in the art of espio- 





Russian zone last month, he carried 
with him behind the Iron Curtain 
some of the innermost secrets of 
the U.S. and Great Britain. 

Ly. John was fresh from a visit 
with highest American and British 
intelligence officials when he de- 
camped. He had landed in the 
U.S. May 19 on a trip that he per- 
sonally had proposed. He traveled 
across the country, spent four days 
in Washington early in June. 

In the U.S. capital, Dr. John 
talked with Allen Dulles, head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and with J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. He visited the Pentagon, 
U.S. military headquarters. 

On his way back to Germany, 
Dr. John stopped off in London, 
picked up more information in talks 
with high British officials. 











nage, often pays off in death. For 
Otto John, it paid off in position, 
power and prestige. 

Dr. John became head of the 
West German Government’s “Of- 
fice for Protection of the Constitu- 
tion”—the German equivalent of the 
FBI and CIA combined. His job 
made him the German counterpart 
of J. Edgar Hoover and Allen 
Dulles rolled into one. He was 
placed in this job in 1950 at the 
direction of the British. Now his 
name is added to those of Klaus 
Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, Alan 
Nunn May, Donald Maclean and 
Guy Burgess among the Commu- 
nist spies that turned up in British 
service in postwar years. 

Dr. John got away with his dou- 
ble life an unusually long time. 

The jig was just about up, 
however, when the spy who posed 
as a spy hunter went east. 





It was only a few weeks later, on 
July 20, that he deliberately drove 
his car through the Iron Curtain 
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-—Sandeson in the Ft. Wayne News-Sentinel 
“COMMUNIST KILROY” 
. ». @ guided tour in Washington 


By that time, American intelli- 
gence officials were beginning to 
close in on him. And Dr. John had 
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& Established contact with Soviets in 1935 as 


German air-line official, probably dealt with 


Russia’s top spy, Richard Sorge. 


Joined anti-Nazi underground, took part in 
1944 bomb plot against Hitler. 


Fled Germany after plot failed, and worked for 


British intelligence. 


Oo After war, continued serving British intelligence 


— at same time dealing with Communists. 


In 1950, with British backing, became head of 


West German Government's intelligence service. 





learned of this. He had learned, also, 
that the West German Government was 
getting ready to sack him. So he skipped, 
much as Burgess and Maclean had done 
before him. 

When did Dr. John become a Com- 
munist agent? Maybe as long ago as 
1935. 

The story of his life offers clues. Dr. 
John was born in 1909 in the Rhine River 
resort city of Wiesbaden, the son of a 
German public official. He was studying 
law in Berlin when the Nazis rough- 
housed their way to power. 

The young lawyer did not like the 
Nazis. But he served them. A handsome, 
convivial man with good connections, he 
got a job as a lawyer with the Lufthansa, 
Germany’s state-owned air line. 

In 1935, Dr. John helped open a new 
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air service to the Far East—a project 
that required the co-operation of the Rus- 
sian state air line, Aeroflot. 

Dr. John’s first contacts with the So- 
viets probably dated from this time. It is 
generally believed that Richard Sorge, 
the Soviet master spy in Japan, was in- 
strumental in establishing these con- 
tacts—and many see Sorge’s hand in 
Dr. John’s operations years later. 

In 1938, Dr. John joined the anti-Nazi 
underground. His brother, Hans, also 
was an anti-Hitler conspirator, member 
of a ring favorable to Communism. 

In 1942, Otto John formed another 
connection that played a big part in 
shaping his double career. He became a 
friend of Dr. Wolfgang Wohlgemuth, a 
fellow-traveling, playboy surgeon who 
was as well known in Berlin’s cabarets 











as in its hospitals. Twelve years later, Dr. 
Wohlgemuth was to accompany Dr. John 
on his final trip behind the Iron Curtain. 

Both the John brothers had a part in the 
July 20, 1944, bomb plot that so narrow- 
ly missed killing Hitler. Hans was caught 
and shot. But Otto managed to escape. 
The circumstances of his escape, how- 
ever, were so strange that his fellow con- 
spirators became suspicious, refused to 
have anything to do with him thereafter. 

With Berlin on emergency alert after 
the assassination attempt, Dr. John sim- 
ply went down to the city’s main airport 
and took a plane to Madrid, without 
hindrance. Nobody in Germany has been 
able to understand this, But it shows this 
master spy’s mysterious ability to squeeze 
out of tight spots. 

Here is another possible clue to Dr. 
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of a Master Spy -— Dr. Otto John 


6 ] Associated with Russian agent who induced 


British diplomats, Burgess and Maclean, to flee 


behind Iron Curtain. 


intelligence officials. 


Communist East Germany, carrying top secrets 


with him. 





Fed out stories of Nazi resurgence that helped 


block West German rearmament. 


Kept on inside of British intelligence. 


Visited U.S. this summer, talked with high U.S. 


Suddenly suspected as a spy, skipped to 
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John’s wartime activities: An English 
agent of the Soviets has reported that in 
1944, while in Switzerland, he received 
radio messages from a highly efficient 
Soviet spy in Berlin. This spy ceased to 
broadcast after the date Dr. John fled 
from Hitler. Was this spy Dr. John? 

In Madrid, Dr. John established con- 
tact with British intelligence. According 
to some reports, he supplied the British 
with information about Hitler’s V-bomb 
base at Peenemiinde. The British as- 
signed Dr. John to intelligence work at 
the Spanish-French border. 

Then Dr. John did a significant thing. 
He took off without explanation for Lis- 
bon, There he visited Egaz Muniz, an un- 
official representative of the Soviets who 
was under close observation by Portu- 
guese secret police. As a result of that 
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visit, Dr. John was arrested and im- 
prisoned for about a month. 

Here is another significant occurrence: 
The man who got Dr. John out of Lis- 
bon’s prison, according to German 
sources, was Guy Burgess, the British 
diplomat who fled behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in 1951. 

Taken to London, Dr. John went to 
work for MI-6, the British Government’s 
most secret intelligence unit. This agen- 
cy contained a number of Germans who 
were either fellow travelers or outright 
Communists. 

One of them was Baron Wolfgang von 
Putlitz, a former German diplomat. The 
Baron was a friend of both Burgess and 
Maclean. In 1950, he joined the German 
Communist administration in Soviet East 
Germany. 
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Von Putlitz has claimed publicly that 
he induced Burgess and Maclean to go 
over to the Communists. Yet Dr. John 
continued to associate with him, even 
after becoming German __ intelligence 
chief. At least twice he received visits 
from the Baron in West Germany, and 
last March von Putlitz invited Dr. John 
to join him in East Germany. Dr. John 
declined at that time—but he never re- 
ported the incident to his superiors. 

After the war, Dr. John helped the 
British interrogate captured German of- 
ficers and assisted in preparation of evi- 
dence for war-crime trials. In 1949, he 
applied for a job in the German Foreign 
Service, but was turned down for undis- 
closed reasons. 

Then, when West Germany set up its 
internal-security agency in 1950, the 
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British suggested Dr. John as its chief. 
Endorsed personally by a top official of 
British intelligence, Dr. John was ac- 
cepted. Now he was in a position to 
operate for Russia on a big scale. 

Here was Germany—the big prize in 
the East-West struggle. Allied with Rus- 
sia, Germany could tip the scales against 
the West. Rearmed and linked with the 
West, Germany might check Soviet ag- 
gression. And here was Dr. John in a key 
spot to influence the way Germany went 

and also with an official “in” to both 
British and U.S. intelligence. 

Dr. John’s main job, in the Kremlin 
strategy, was to prevent or delay West 
Germany's rearmament on the side of 
the West, block the creation of the Euro- 
pean Army that the U.S. desires. To do 
this, he played cleverly on a Western 
phobia—fear of a Nazi resurgence. Dr. 


—United Press 


DR. WOLFGANG WOHLGEMUTH 
. a last ride in Berlin 


John saw Nazis behind every bush. He 
fed the press and foreign diplomats a 
steady diet of alarming stories about neo- 
Nazi activity. 

Coming from such an official source, 
Dr. John’s Nazi scares carried weight 
abroad. They were used by the British 
as evidence of West Germany’s unrelia- 
bility. They helped convince the French 
it was still unsafe to rearm the Germans. 

A prime example of how Dr. John op- 
erated is the celebrated Wemer Nau- 
mann case. Herr Naumann was once an 
official in the Nazi propaganda office 
headed by Joseph Goebbels. The British 
arrested Naumann, accused him of plot- 
ting a Nazi coup. The charges failed to 
stand up in court, but suspicion was 
spread. 

Dr. John was instrumental in Nau- 
mann’s arrest. Now, speaking from East 
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Berlin, he accuses the West German 
Government of blocking the prosecution. 

Although hardfisted against the Nazis, 
Dr. John handled Communists with a soft 
touch. Raids on Communist headquar- 


, ters found the Communists forewarned, 


their incriminating records gone. A raid 
on a suspected Communist spy ring was 
so managed that the big shots escaped. 

Western agents working inside East 
Germany began to disappear after Dr. 
John took office. Clues point toward Dr. 
John’s agency as the source of the “leaks” 
that revealed them to the Soviets. 

Doubts about Dr. John began to 
grow in some official minds more than 
six months ago, after several of his Nazi 
scares fizzled and some incidents pointed 
suspiciously in his direction. 

One such incident: Dr. John caused the 
arrest of a former German colonel, Fried- 
rich Heinz, who had become chief of coun- 
terintelligence in West Germany’s provi- 
sional Defense Department. Heinz was 
accused of ties with the East and, as evi- 
dence, Dr. John produced a document that 
could have been obtained only from Soviet 
sources. 

Heinz was cleared, but it became 
known that Dr. John had a personal mo- 
tive in accusing him, because Heinz had 
drawn Dr. John as a witness into a trial 
of a former Communist spy named Jan 
Ehland. Dr. John denied an acquaint- 
ance with Ehland that would have been 
hard to explain. But then he gave the 
man money to get out of Germany. Soon 
afterward, Ehland was found dead in a 
Zurich hotel under circumstances sug- 
gesting murder. 

It also became known to German Gov- 
ernment officials that Dr. John was drink- 
ing heavily and associating with homo- 
sexuals. 

Firing of Dr. John was finally decided 
upon by the Minister of Interior. But 
this intention was revealed confiden- 
tially, and Dr. John heard of it. That is 
when he pulled out for the East. 

Three days later, a U. S. counterintel- 
ligence captain, Wolfgang Hoefer, shot 
himself in Berlin. He turned out to be a 
boyhood chum of Dr. John—and Dr. 
John later claimed that Hoefer revealed 
he was assigned to shadow him. Another 
Western agent disappeared into East 
Germany about the same time, after be- 
ing seen talking with Dr. John. 

The whole spy network built up by 
the Western Allies inside East Germany 
now is jeopardized by Dr. John’s defec- 
tion. Since he went over, Communist 
newspapers have reported a number of 
arrests of alleged Western spies—presum- 
ably “fingered” by Dr. John. True or 
faked, these reports can hardly fail to 
scare other Western agents off their jobs. 

Dr. John’s new task, in East Ger- 
many, appears to be the same as his old 


one—to drive West Germany away from 
a Western alliance. He began, at his 
first press conference under Communist 
auspices, to plant seeds of suspicion in 
German minds. He charged that there 
are secret agreements behind West Ger- 
many’s peace treaty with the West; that 
Germans are being used as “tools”; that 
“Nazis are back in power.” 

Such suspicion, in German minds, can 
undermine Chancellor Konrad Adenau- 
er’s West German Government which is 
friendly to the West. In France and other 
countries that have reason to fear Nazism, 
these suspicions can bolster resistance to 
German rearmament that appears so near 
to realization. 

As a known anti-Nazi, Dr. John in his 
desertion also may make Germans dis- 
trustful of anyone who conspired against 


Hitler. 
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GUY BURGESS 
. .. @ helping hand in Lisbon 


The propaganda value of the John 
case is immense to the Communists, em- 
barrassing to the West. 

How much Dr. John learned on his 
trip to the U.S. is known only to the 
highest intelligence officials—and they 
aren't talking. By some reports, he got 
only a “tourist’s tour” of the FBI, a brief 
discussion of “international Communism” 
with Allen Dulles, and was held at arm's 
length by suspicious military officials. It 
is known that U. S. military authorities in 
Germany relied more on their own East- 
ern Europe intelligence setup than upon 
Dr. John’s. 

Nine years at the heart of European 
spy operations, however, had given Dr. 
John an undoubted wealth of informa- 
tion, both political and military. 

Now this information is in the hands 
of the Russians. 
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WHERE NEW WAR COULD START 


A few tiny islands, with a 
strange name that few Ameri- 
cans ever heard, may get U.S. 
into another shooting war. 

These islands are the Pesca- 
dores, off the China coast. U.S. is 
committed to defend them against 
threatened Communist attack. 

The facts about the Pescadores 
—where they are, what they are 
| like, why they are important— 
are given in what follows. 


TAIPEI, Formosa 

It suddenly is dawning upon the 
American people that they have a com- 
mitment to defend the Pescadores is- 
lands. 

Communist Chinese are publicly threat- 
ening to invade and take these islands. 
The U.S. Seventh Fleet is under orders 
to resist any invasion attempt. 

Americans had been told ‘that their 
armed forces were committed to defend 
the island of Formosa. Now they hear of 
the Pescadores, too, and wonder where 
and what those islands are. 

The islands, themselves, do not add 
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—Costello in the Albany Knickerbocker News 
“BUT STILL TRYING” 
. .. With one eye on the Seventh Fleet 





up to much in the way of real estate. All 
48 of them have a total area of only 25 
square miles. The 21 that are inhabited 
have only about 70,000 permanent resi- 
dents. What makes the islands so im- 
portant is their location. (See map.) 
The Pescadores lie about 30 miles 
from Formosa and about 100 miles from 
the Chinese mainland. Formosa’s largest 
beaches, where the Communists would 
try to land, are opposite the Pescadores. 


Pescadores Islands—Steppingstones to Formosa 


In Nationalist hands and under U. S. 
fleet protection, the Pescadores would 
be a threat to Communist invaders of 
Formosa. An invasion of Formosa prob- 
ably would mean an attempt to seize 
the islands. 

The defending force now consists of 
about 50,000 Nationalists. Military 
planes can operate from the airfield, and 
there is a base for amphibious aircraft. 
The harbor can accommodate destroyers. 

It’s a question how long the Chinese 
Nationalists, alone, could hold the islands 
against large-scale assault. If the invasion 
comes, however, the Nationalists are to 
have the backing of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet. President Truman put the Pesca- 
dores, along with Formosa, under the 
Fleet’s protection in 1950. President Ei- 
senhower has kept those orders in effect. 
But only recently have the Pescadores 
been mentioned. 

The Communist invasion, if at- 
tempted this year, is likely to be launched 
in the weeks just ahead, before seasonal 
winds make the Formosa Strait too rough. 
And, if it comes, that invasion is to bring 
the U.S. Navy to the defense of these 
tiny islands. 


Admiral Felix B. Stump, Commander 
of U. S. Pacific forces, discusses defense 
of the Pescadores—see next page. 
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==with ADMIRAL F. B. STUMP 


Commander in Chief, Pacific 


“U.S. WILL DEFEND FORMOSA” 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Jf Reds attack Formosa, will the 
U.S. fight? 

Just how well is U. S. prepared to face an attack by 
air or submarine forces in the Pacific at this time? 

To get the inside story of dangers shaping up in 
that part of the world, “U.S. News & World Report” 
sent Robert Ginsburgh, an associate editor and a re- 
tired Air Force brigadier general, to Hawaii to inter- 
view Admiral Stump, Commander of all U.S. forces 
in the Pacific. The recorded interview follows. 








ADMIRAL FELIX B. StuMP, as Commander in Chief, 
Pacific, heads up all U.S. ground, sea and air forces 
in an area 25 times as big as the U.S. itself. 

It was under his orders that American planes, 
when under attack off Hainan July 26, shot down 
two Chinese Communist aircraft. 

His responsibility includes a U.S. fleet guarding 
Formosa and aircraft standing by for trouble 
throughout the Pacific. He also has personal com- 
mand of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. 








At HONOLULU 


Q What are we committed to do with regard to Formosa, 
Admiral Stump? 

A Shortly after the Korean war started in 1950, the Presi- 
dent of the United States directed the Seventh Fleet, under 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, to defend Formosa 
and the Pescadores. That order has not been changed. 

Q Are the Communists building up their forces on the 
mainland opposite Formosa? If Formosa is attacked, are 
American naval and air forces committed to their de- 
fense? 

A There has been some build-up, but there are no posi- 
tive indications as of now of any immediate major assault 
against Formosa. Under the orders I now have, I am pre- 
pared to commit American forces immediately to the de- 
fense ef Formosa and the Pescadores if attacked. 

Q Would atomic weapons be effective in defending and 
destroying enemy forces attempting amphibious landings on 
Formosa? 

A Yes. 

Q Is there anything to the Communist charge that Ameri- 
can aircraft spot ships heading for Communist ports for the 
benefit of the Chinese Nationalists? 

A We conduct patrols over seas of the ocean in which we 
have an interest. 

Q The Communists complain that Chiang Kai-shek’s na- 
val and air forces are applying a partial blockade to the 
port of Shanghai. Can you say what is going on in these 
waters? 

A There never has been an aerial blockade of Shanghai. 

However, the free Chinese do harass Communist Chinese 
coastal trade in this area by the use of naval craft.- This 
results in increased costs to the Communists and a reluc- 
tance of some shipping firms to engage in Chinese mainland 
trade. The free Chinese Navy also operates in waters further 
south. They do this to maintain and protect the free Chinese 
islands near the mainland. 
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Q If directed by proper authority to blockade the coast 
of China, would you have sufficient forces to make the block- 
ade effective? 

A Yes, if too many of the units were not diverted to op- 
erations elsewhere. 

Q Is there any special reason why the Chinese Commu- 
nists should be so touchy about Hainan island? 

A During World War II the Japanese used Hainan as a 
patrol base for control of the South China Sea and the Gulf of 
Tonkin. Hainan is a potential air and naval base. As a base 
for ground forces, it is of little significance. 

Q How formidable is the Russian Navy in the Pacific? 

A Considerable. The greatest Soviet naval threat in the 
Far East lies in the submarine force of about 100 craft 
manned by well-trained personnel. Of significance is the fact 
that the Soviet Pacific Fleet is commanded by a submariner, 
Admiral Yuri A. Panteleyev. 

Q What are the most important Soviet naval-bases in the 
Pacific? 

A Petropavlovsk, Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

Q How much a threat is the Russian Navy to the American 
bases in the Pacific? Or to Alaska or to the American main- 
land, for that matter? 

A It would be a great threat if it were not for our Navy. 

Q Do the Soviets have any carriers in the Pacific? 

A No. 

Q Is there any evidence now of unusual submarine activ- 
ity by the Soviets in the Pacific? 3 

A None that we can talk about. 

Q Do you believe that the Chinese are developing a navy 
and a submarine force? ; ; 

A Yes, radio broadcasts from Peiping and Taipei [For- 
mosa] repeatedly stress the build-up of Chinese Communist 
naval forces. Radio Taipei has reported clashes between 
Chinese National vessels on patrol and Communist naval 
vessels. 

. We have no evidence of a Chinese Communist submarine 
orce. 
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Red China Is Developing Navy . . . Soviet Has About 100 


Submarines in Pacific . . . A-Bomb Could Aid Sneak Attack 


Q What Navy do we have in or near 
Korean waters? 

A The United States and United Na- 
tions naval units in or near Korean waters 
vary from week to week. Generally speak- 
ing, U. S. forces actually in Korean waters 
consist of a light cruiser, some six de- 
stroyers, an equal number of mine sweep- 
ers and appropriate logistic support. Of 
course these ships are only a part of our 
naval forces in the Far East. 

Q Will you describe the situation in 
the Pacific today? Is it tense? Is it calm? 

A Well, I would think it was tense in 
countries which are divided between the 
Communists and the non-Communists, 
such as Korea, China and Vietnam. 

Q Is there any limit to the rights of 
American naval forces to travel on or 
over the high seas? 

A There is no limit to our rights, 
which we have traditionally upheld 
throughout our history and which we have restated 
and fought to maintain since the early days of our 
republic. We have fought to maintain this right since 
the days of Barbary pirates before the War of 1812. 
However, we do not ostentatiously do so simply to stir up 
trouble where our interests are not involved. 

Q Is the Navy in its rights if it operates along the coast of 
Asia? 

A Yes, if it stays outside the three-mile limit. 

Q Are the seas and the air open to the Russians and to the 
Communists as they are to the United States and other na- 
tions? 

A Yes. The principle of freedom of the seas, as supported 
throughout American history, does not discriminate among 
nations. 


ADMIRAL STUMP 


Q Is there any reason why Russian 
naval vessels or aircraft—or Chinese, for 
that matter—couldn’t approach the United 
States? 

A Under international law, there is no 
reason why they could not. However, 
because of the continued history of 
aggressive action on the part of Com- 
munist forces, they would be kept under 
constant surveillance and appropriate 
action taken if their intentions appeared 
hostile. 

Q Does the United States Navy have 
the right to navigate the waters of that 
area and the air above it? 

A Absolutely. It is a long-established 
and accepted principle of international 
law that all nations have the right to navi- 
gate and fly over water areas outside the 
territorial limits of other nations in their 
peaceful pursuits. 

Q Is there any intention to surrender 
or to compromise that right due to threats from Communist 
China or anything else? 

A No. I base my answer on the historical position of free- 
dom of the seas which has always been fought for and main- 
tained by the United States. 

Q Recently two Communist aircraft were shot down by 
American naval planes. Were our Americans operating with- 
in their rights when they shot them down near the island of 
Hainan? 

A Absolutely yes, and I am glad to answer that question. 
Our aircraft were on a mission of mercy on the high seas out- 
side the exaggerated limit of 12 miles claimed by the Com- 
munists. The right to defend oneself when attacked is a rec- 
ognized right not only of individuals but of military forces. 
(Continued on next page) 
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At his press conference on August 
17, President Eisenhower, in answer 
to a question, clarified the U. S. policy 
on Formosa. Full text of question and 
answer follow, with the President’s 
remarks paraphrased according to 
White House rules: 


Q Mr. President, there have been 
reports recently of a build-up of Chi- 





Eisenhower: Formosa Invaders Would Run Into U.S. Fleet 


nese Communist strength across on the 
mainland from Formosa. There have 
been reports from the Far East that 
the Chinese Communists may attack 
Formosa. What would happen, sir, if 
the Chinese Communists did attack 
Formosa in force? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said 
that instructions went out to the Sev- 
enth Fleet in January or February of 


1953. Those instructions regarding the 
defense of Formosa merely reaffirmed 
the defensive part of orders that had 
been in force since 1950. Those orders 
are still in force, the President said. 

Therefore, Mr. Eisenhower con- 
cluded, he would assume that what 
would happen was this: Any invasion 
of Formosa would have to run over 
the Seventh Fleet. 
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- « « Off Hainan, “our planes fired back in self-defense” 


Q Was the right involved that of self-defense? 

A Yes, absolutely. 

Q There have been some reports that raised doubts about 
who fired first— 

A Our planes were fired upon and we fired back in self- 
defense, which is in keeping with the American tradition of 
freedom of the seas and the air over the high seas. 

Q Could you tell us in a broad way what are the orders 
under which American forces operate in that dangerous part 
of the world? 

A American forces have the same orders they have had 
throughout my 37 years’ service as a commissioned officer 
of the Navy. Namely, to defend themselves if attacked. Our 
forces do have orders to scrupulously avoid provocative ac- 
tion. 

Q Must American forces wait to be fired upon before 
firing? 

A Not necessarily. If a man approaches you with a pistol 
in his hand you don’t have to wait until he shoots you before 
you try to stop him. Similarly, military forces when ap- 
proached with obviously hostile intent do not have to wait 
before they retaliate. The right to defend oneself legally be- 
comes available immediately when the fact of hostile intent 
is recognized. This applies both to individuals under criminal 
law and to military forces under international law. It would 
be small comfort to a dead man, or a sunken ship, or a 
downed aircraft, or to the parents and wives of our sailors and 
airmen, if they fail to invoke their right of self-defense to 
save U.S. lives and property. 


“QUICK ON THE TRIGGER” ?— 


Q You were quoted as saying that American pilots must 
be quick on the trigger. Just exactly what did you mean by 
that expression? ' 

A By “quick on the trigger,” I did not mean “trigger hap- 
py.” I did mean that, if they were approached with obvious 
hostile intent, they should shoot before they got hit. 

Q Are you drawing a distinction between quick on the 
trigger as a defense and “trigger happy”? 

A Yes, definitely, as I said above. Admiral Phillips [Vice 
Admiral W. K. Phillips, Commander, Southeast Asia Defense 
Command] reported that his pilots were “alert but re- 
strained.” That is what I meant they should be. 

Q Would you say that the Communist attack showed “trig- 
ger happy” Communist pilots? 

A I think it was a premeditated and calculated attack. 

Q Does the order of quick on the trigger, as you have in- 
terpreted it, apply to water and surface craft as well as to 
the air? 

A Yes, I think I have already covered that question. There 
is no new order, but only the reiteration of a time-honored 
and universal principle based upon custom, tradition and 
law governing self-defense. Of course, it applies to ships as 
well as aircraft or individuals. 

Q And I don’t suppose naval craft would have to wait to 
be torpedoed before striking back? 

A No. Throughout this entire interview, I have tried to 
emphasize that such would be too late. 

Q Is there any truth in the charge that American military 
aircraft strafed Polish or any other merchant ships off the 
coast of Hainan? 

A Absolutely not. That is a typical Communist lie. 


Q Admiral Stump, how important are the bases in the 
Pacific to over-all American strategy? 

A Vital. 

Q Is our Navy capable of supporting any land opera- 
tions that the Joint Chiefs of Staff may direct in the 
Pacific? 

A That is a big question. The Pacific Fleet will re- 
quire further augmentation in event of a major conflict. 
It is now capable, with continued help from the Atlantic 
Fleet, of supporting land operations of the magnitude of, 
say, Korea. 

Q There was a charge made at the end of World War II 
that we had overloaded our forward bases and left behind 
mountains of supplies to rot. Have we learned our lesson? 
What kind of supplies are we now maintaining in our Pa- 
cific bases? 

A We are trying to maintain supplies where needed in 
sufficient quantities to take care of an emergency. Of course 
we keep good track of our supplies. We know where they 
are and we have them under proper cover and are taking good 
care of them. We are certainly not leaving anything to rot. 

I think, however, to answer that question I’d like to go 
back and say that when you're fighting a major war and the 
war suddenly shifts in direction or suddenly shifts in tempo 
in a certain area, you're bound to be overloaded with sup- 
plies; and also during a war you don’t have the shipping 
available to suddenly pick things up immediately and move 
them where you want. Sometimes you save a lot of lives 
and a lot of effort by bringing new supplies direct_out from 
Hawaii or the mainland rather than picking-thém up from 
some out-of-the-way place. 9 


ins 
NAVY’S POWER IN PACIFIC— 


Q Is our Navy in the Pacific capable of holding its own 
against any navy in that area? 

A Yes, although I do not desire to minimize the Soviet 
submarine threat. Also, there are many demands made upon 
the Navy for important offensive and supporting operations 
that are not against an enemy navy. 

Q Between World War I and World War II, Pearl Harbor 
was the center of gravity for the defense effort. Has the cen- 
ter moved westward? How important do you consider Pearl 
Harbor now? 

A Well, certainly the center of gravity has moved west- 
ward from Pearl Harbor. We now have important military 
installations in Guam, the Philippines and Okinawa which 
we did not possess at the beginning of World War II. How- 
ever, Pearl Harbor is still of tremendous and vital importance. 

Q Admiral, do you think we are in q better position to 
resist a sneak attack than we were on Dec. 7, 1941? 

A Yes in some ways; no in others. We now have a vastly 
improved security position thoroughout the entire Pacific. 
Also we are more diversified. We don’t have as many eggs 
in one basket. We are better able to retaliate with devastat- 
ing effect. This ability is a deterrent against such attack and 
therefore constitutes a defense. On the other hand, it might 
be easier today with nuclear weapons for an enemy to ob- 
tain a temporary local advantage through an unexpected 
sneak attack. 

Q Well, in that respect Pearl Harbor is no different than 
any of our great industrial cities or ports? 

A _ I agree to that. 
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.. “Not too late to stop futher advances of Communism” 


Q How important is Guam in your program? in the world. Whether or not the free world, and especially 
A Guam is of utmost importance. It is, like Hawaii, an the threatened countries of Southeast Asia, will arrive at 
“ integral link in the chain of strongholds extending across this determination in time to save the rest of Southeast Asia, 
¥ the Pacific. It is an important forward base for air, military I do not know. 
and naval power. It is encouraging to note, however, that Secretary Dulles 
y Q There have been reports in the press recently that we will be attending a Southeast Asia meeting in September 
. are moving our land-based planes out of Korea and Japan to discuss these problems. 
" toward Guam. What factors have governed the decision for Q Will the Communists gain good sites for bases and 
f a change? especially for submarine bases in their Indo-China territory? 
; A That decision was not my business. However, facilities A The harbors of Indo-China are rather shallow for good 
1 at Guam for the operation and training of land-based planes submarine bases. They will gain several air bases. 
d are excellent. From there they can be deployed to wherever Q What responsibilities do you have for the military-aid 
° they may be needed. groups in Indo-China, Formosa, the Philippines and Thai- 
x Q What progress is being made on the construction of land? 
bases in the Philippine Islands? A | am directly responsible for supervising and co-ordinat- 
. A Very satisfactory. Progress has been more rapid because ing their activities. After 15 September, the commanders of 
" of the co-operation of the Philippine Government and the the military-aid groups in these countries will come directly 
friendship between the Philippine people and the American under my military command; just as they are now in Europe 
1 people. under the Commander in Chief, Europe. 
Q We have been confronted with the loss of North Viet- Q Do we have reliable allies in those four countries to 
“ nam and the port of Haiphong. How important, how serious, which we are furnishing military assistance? 
. is that loss? A Yes. 
A It is always serious when additional millions of helpless Q Could an effective force be developed in Southeast Asia 
: human beings become Communist slaves. Any additional with the help of allies to check further Communist progress? 
loss of free territory with its resources, both human and ma- A Yes. 
B terial, would be tragic. In the long run, it means less strength Q What nations should be included in a pact covering the 
“ to the free peoples of the world and more strength to the defense of Southeast Asia? 
7 Communists. The loss of the port of Haiphong, which the A All nations represented in the area, including the United 
. Viet Minh takes over within 10 months, will then open a States, which wish to join such a pact. 
. new Communist route from Southwest China to the sea, How- Q Can an effective job be done by Asiatic ground forces 
ever, I think we should all bear in -mind that, under the alone, supported by American naval and air efforts? 
Geneva Agreements, the division of Vietnam is only tempo- A Yes. This will, of course, require further training and 
rary. I do not think the Vietnamese people would want to material assistance. 
write off the northern half of their country. Q Admiral Stump, your duties have taken you to all parts 
. Q It was said not so long ago that the loss of Indo-China of Asia. What are your personal impressions of the attitude 
‘ would mean the loss of Southeast Asia to the free world. Now of Asian peoples toward the United States? 
that one half of Vietnam has gone to the Communists, can A In the countries which I personally have visited recently, 
what is left of Southeast Asia still be saved for the free and particularly Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, Thailand 
. world? and Indo-China, I found that the people, especially those 
A I think if the free world is determined to do so, it is who have dealt and are dealing with Americans, have a great 


not too late to stop further advances of Communism anywhere deal of friendship and trust in us. 
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U. S. NAVAL POWER IN THE PACIFIC: “’. . . able to retaliate with devastating effect’’ 
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“BULL MARKETS” EVERYWHERE 


Peace, Prosperity Spark World Rise for Stocks 


A period of peace and pros- 
perity lies ahead—if investors the 
world over are gauging things 
right. 

Bull markets in stocks are crop- 
ping up almost everywhere. Ris- 
ing markets show that people 
are confident, willing to invest in 
business enterprises. 

Basic economic trends lie be- 
hind it all. Just now, these trends 
run strong, in most countries. 


All over the world, people with 
money to invest are optimistic. They 
are convinced that war is a receding 
prospect, that business and profits are 
going to improve in the period ahead. 

Bull markets are under way in every 
major nation, with the exception of Ja- 
pan. Investors nearly everywhere show a 
willingness to bid for common stocks 
at rising prices. That action amounts to a 
vote of confidence in the future. 

The bull market in Great Britain has 
been performing for the longest time, 
dating from the moment when Conser- 
vatives took over the Government. That 
of the United States is the biggest and 
most vigorous. The bear market in Japan 


IN PARIS... 





“Blue Chips’ Lead 
U.S. Bull Market 


“Blue Chip” 
Stocks* 


129% 


Low-Priced 
Stocks 


434% 
114% 
24% 


1942-46 rise 
1949-51 rise 71% 
1953-54 rise 35% 


*Dow-Jones industrials 
*Standard & Poor's 
stocks 


low-priced 











reflects the deflation that set in there 
after the Korean war ended. 

In the United States, the prices of in- 
dustrial stocks—on an average—have risen 
34 per cent since last September. This 
rise appears to be based on many de- 
velopments. The business recession is 
proving to be short and mild, with def- 
inite prospects of better business in sight. 
Dividend payments are holding high, 
and dividend income, before taxes, gives 
a much higher yield than bonds. Money 
is abundant and low in cost, with large 
sums in pension trusts, investment trusts, 
estates and endowment funds seeking in- 
vestment. 

Nevertheless, after a price rise for 
stocks that averages 34 per cent, ques- 
tions are being raised about the future 
of the bull market. How does this one 


IN LONDON ... 
. . . Optimism rules at the stock exchanges 


compare with similar periods in the past? 
Are there any signs, here or abroad, that 
the trend is due for a turn? 

What you find on looking into the 
situation more closely is that the bull 
market in this country centers to date in 
the so-called “blue chips.” These are 
stocks in the larger, well-entrenched 
corporations that often are legal invest- 
ments for estates and trusts. Pension 
funds, insurance companies and _ other 
large investors also find these stocks 
attractive. 

The result is that the Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 30 industrial stocks—largely blue 
chips—has gone up 35 per cent since 
September, whereas the average of a 
list of low-priced stocks compiled by 
Standard & Poor’s has risen only 24 per 
cent. 

That is unusual for a boom. In the 
recent past, the low-priced shares had 
the largest swings. They rose 434 per 
cent in the 1942-46 market, while the 
blue chips went up 129 per cent. The 
1949-51 market saw low-priced stocks 
take a 114 per cent jump, compared with 
71 per cent for the Dow-Jones list. In 
the current bull market, the blue chips 
started to rise in September, but the less- 
attractive stocks kept sliding off until 
last December. 

This indicates both a preference by in- 
vestors for stocks of stronger corporations 
and relative absence of speculation in 


—Pix, Black Star, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
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Rise in Prices 
Since September 





INDIA—UP 19%.. 


A WORLD-WIDE BOOM IN STOCKS 
- ~~ , 


w:S.-— UP Sa 


ARGENTINA — UP 43%... 


NETHERLANDS — UP 25%... 


St SWITZERLAND =U UP 10%. . 


. GREAT BRITAIN — UP 22% 


‘CANADA—UP 18%.. 


BELGIUM — UP 11% 


FRANCE — UP 22% 


DENMARK — UP 10% 


. NORWAY— UP 10% 








Source: International Monetary Fund 


the market. Actually, there has been little 
speculation in the present bull market. 
Most of the buying has been for cash. 
In the price rise since last September, the 
volume of brokers’ loans for buying 
stocks rose only 124 million dollars, 
while the value of stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange increased by 
34 billions. 

The dividend return on blue-chip 
stocks, however, appears to be relatively 
low. At recent prices, the yield on the 
Dow-Jones average comes to 4.67 per 
cent, against an average of 6.21 per cent 
last September. However, the spread of 
stock yields over bond yields is higher, 
before taxes, than at the top of other 
bull markets. Even so, for many investors 
the return, after taxes, is not much great- 
er for blue-chip stocks than for tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. 

This situation may prompt investors to 
become more cautious in buying the 
stock-market leaders. The new tax law, 
however, adds to the attraction of com- 
mon stocks by granting some relief in 
taxing dividend income. 

Another supporting factor in the mar- 
ket is the prospect that business activity 

~and profits and dividends—will improve 
in the months ahead. The recession that 
began last summer—just about the time, 
incidentally, that the bull market started 
—appears to be ending. A pickup in 
business is generally expected later this 
year and in 1955. 

A general improvement in business 
next year could add to prospects of a rise 
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in the less-popular stock issues. One rea- 
son for the advance in prices of blue 
chips over the past year may be due to 
the fact that these concerns usually 
weather business setbacks more easily 
and maintain their earnings records. 
Now that business generally appears to 
be headed for an upturn, the earnings 
and dividend outlook for the smaller 
companies also improves. 

Another support for stock values is 
found in the Government's “easy money” 
policy. The Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury are making sure that busi- 
ness has an ample supply of money and 
credit to finance its operations. There is 
no sign now that this policy is to be re- 
versed. The result is that interest rates 
appear likely to remain low, thereby add- 
ing to the attraction of dividends. An 
ample supply of money also makes it 
easier for funds to flow into the stock 
market—as well as into other fields of 
enterprise. 

The conditions that prevail in America 
appear also to be dominant in most 
other sections of the world. The chart 
on this page shows that the stock-market 
boom here is being matched in the ex- 
changes of most other countries outside 
of the Communist-controlled nations. 

This movement in stocks suggests 
that fear of war and of a general business 
slump is subsiding abroad, as well as in 
the United States. Actually, the business 
setback that occurred in the U.S. did 
not spread beyond this country’s bound- 
aries. Production is rising in most other 
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areas and now is half again as large, on 
the average, as it was in 1948. 
Businessmen, moreover, seem to be 
generally confident. Many European in- 
dustries see a greater opportunity for 
exports and, consequently, for wider 
markets. Chances are improved for an 


- early return to convertible currencies, 


which means, for example, that the Ger- 
man who sells for francs or pounds can 
exchange them readily for marks. Also, 


‘other countries either are reducing tax- 


es and reforming tax systems, or plan 
to do so. 

Money is more abundant in most 
other countries, too. Many countries have 
managed to increase the gold and dollar 
balances in the past year, with the result 
that bank reserves are higher. That adds 
to the supply of credit and tends to re- 
duce interest rates. 

The rate of individual savings also is 
rising elsewhere. That reflects the end 
of inflation that has plagued most other 
countries since the end of World War II. 
An increase in savings also helps to de- 
press bond yields and to make common 
stocks more attractive. 

In addition, governments abroad, as 
well as in the U. S., are giving business- 
men more freedom. Controls have been 
dropped over materials and production. 
Rationing has ended almost everywhere 
in the non-Communist world. Business- 
es are encouraged to expand and to pro- 
duce. These trends, added together, ap- 
pear to be persuading people with money 
that good times lie ahead. 
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How to Tell a Communist: 
New Guide by Congress 


Congress and the Administra- 
tion have agreed on a procedure 
that will put Communists in jail 
if they fail to register and make 
them liable for prosecution as 
part of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government. 

Previous technicalities that the 
Communists are only a political 
party have been swept aside. A 
network of legal provisions ap- 
proved by both houses of Con- 
gress makes it difficult for ‘‘Com- 
munist-action’ groups to operate 
in the U. S. 


From now on, under a measure 
awaiting the President's signature, 
these things are going to happen to 
Communists: 

The Communist Party is outlawed. It 
loses all legal rights, such as the right 
to sue in court, to make contracts, to 
publish newspapers, or to do any other 
thing that legal organizations are entitled 
to do. That goes for any other name 
that the Communist Party may assume. 

Party members must register with the 
Justice Department or face prison terms 
running to five years and fined up to 
$10,000. 

The intent of Congress, expressed by 
roll-call votes in both houses, was to 
make membership in the Communist 
Party a crime. The Senate passed a bill 
to this effect, offered by Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey (Dem.), of Minnesota, 81 
to 1, and the House concurred, 208 to 
100. But, in conference, the terms of the 
bill were modified under pressure from 
the Eisenhower Administration and the 
Justice Department. 

The new measure, nonetheless, is 
expected by its sponsors to make it 
easier to throttle the Communist Party 
and any of its agencies. The Justice 
Department, under the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, has tried to force the party 
to register as a “Communist-action” 


group, and to disclose its officers and 
members, but that case is still tied up in 
the courts. Now Congress has specifically 
labeled the party as “in fact an instru- 
mentality of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government of the United States.” That 
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is expected to smooth the way for. prose- 
cution and conviction of Communists. 

The law now voted, furthermore, re- 
quires anyone who becomes or remains 
a member of the Communist Party to 
register under terms of the Internal 
Security Act, if not already registered 
by the party itself. Once registered, the 
Communist is barred from Government 
employment, from working in a defense 
plant, and from obtaining a passport. If 
not registered, the Communist risks a 
jail sentence and fine. 
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SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY 
... overruled by the Administration 


Another provision of the measure is 
designed to make it easier to track down 
and convict Communists who fail to 
register. In trials, judges are instructed 
to tell juries to consider the following as 
telltale evidence that a person is a Com- 
munist: 

@ Persons who know they have been 
listed as party members in Communist 
books, records or documents. 

@ Persons who have contributed mon- 
ey or paid dues to the party. 

@ Persons subject to party discipline, 
or who have carried out party orders, or 
who have been employed by the party. 

@ Persons who helped make party 
plans, served as party leaders, worked 
for party leaders, or who acted as cour- 
iers for party messages. 

@ Persons who have written books or 
other literature for Communist purposes, 





or who have helped to circulate party 
literature. 

@ Persons who have advised party 
leaders about party objectives, or who 
have indicated a “willingness” to carry 
out those’ objectives. 

These provisions are set forth as guides 
for juries in determining whether people 
are Communists. 


In addition,’ juries may consider any’ 


other evidence of party membership or 
activity that is produced. 

As passed by Congress, the measure is 
designed to strengthen the Smith Act, 
which makes it unlawful to advocate the 
forcible overthrow of the Government, 
and the subversive-control provision of 
the Internal Security Act. The Justice De- 
partment objected to the original bill, 
making party membership a crime, on the 
ground that it would nullify proceedings 
already under way in the courts by 
which Communist leaders have been 
tried—and against others among them 
who have been indicted, but not yet 
tried in the courts. 

Under the Smith Act of 1940, the Jus- 
tice Department has proceeded against 
Communist Party leaders and has ob- 
tained 67 convictions. Enforcement un- 
der the Internal Security Act has been 
slow. The Attorney General has charged 
that the party is a “Communist-action” 
agency and the Subversive Activities 
Control Board has agreed. The Board's 
decision has been upheld in a federal 
district court, but the case is under ap- 
peal. To date, no one has registered as 
a Communist under this law. 

In addition, Congress has taken other 
steps at this session to curb Communist 
activities. One measure will strip the 
rights of citizenship from Communists 
convicted of willful acts against the Gov- 
ernment. Another measure permits the 
death sentence to be imposed on people 
convicted of spying against the Govern- 
ment in peacetime. A third measure gives 
the President stronger authority to bar 
subversives from being employed in de 
fense plants. 

Congress also passed a bill granting 
immunity from prosecution to witnesses 
before congressional investigating com- 
mittees. This is aimed at preventing these 
witnesses from seeking the protection of 
the Fifth Amendment, which permits a 
person to refuse to give testimony that 
might incriminate him. 

The general purpose of all of these 
laws is to peg down the Communist 
Party, its members and sympathizers, as 
dangers to the security of the country, 
and to make it easier to control their 
activities. 


For details on the latest steps to stamp 
out Communist activities in labor unions, 
see page 72. 
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CHEAPER FOOD NOT IN SIGHT 


Farm-Law Change Unlikely to Aid Consumer 


Will your groceries cost less, 
now that Congress has adopted 
a flexible system permitting 
lower farm price supports? 

The answer is “No.” 
prices may even go up. 

The reasons: Crop-price sup- 
ports don’t start dropping until 
next year; then the drop will be 
gradual. And what the farmer 
gets has become only a small 
part of the retail food price. 


Food 


Your grocery bill will not come 
down as a result of the new law fixing 
levels of farm price support. In fact, 
it may go up instead. 

On the same day that Congress agreed 
on “flexible” supports for farm prices, 
there was an announcement that bread 
prices may be marked up 1 cent a loaf. 
Higher labor and distribution costs were 
given as the reason. 

It is this strange situation—falling farm 
income and rising prices of food—that 
generates so much argument over the 
farm problem. 

In dealing with that problem, Congress 
has enacted another law. It permits a 
sliding scale of price supports from 82.5 
per cent to 90 per cent of “parity” for 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice. It 
change the method of computing parity 
-which relates farm prices to the 
farmer's purchasing power—as it 
will apply in the years beyond 
1955. It continues acreage controls 
and marketing allotments for crops 
in big surplus. For dairy products 
it continues price supports at 75 
per cent of parity. 

The catch from the city con- 
sumer’s point of view is that the 
lower level does not take effect 
until the crops of 1955. Those sup- 
ports in 1955, actually, will be 
about the same as in 1954 for most 
crops. It will be 1956—at the earli- 
est—before sharp cuts can occur. 

Te farmer, whose income has 
bee.. dropping year by year at the 
same time that prices of the things 
he must buy are rising, is provided, 
under the law just enacted, with 
the means of shifting gradually 
from high, rigid supports to a sys- 
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tem in which supports fluctuate as the 
supply of farm products fluctuates. 

You can see from the table on this page, 
how the new law will work. 

Whether the new law represents a 
victory for the farm bloc in Congress or 
a victory for the White House in opposi- 
tion to the farm bloc is a matter of de- 
bate. If no new law had been enacted, 
the old law providing for supports to fall 
automatically on next year’s crops— 
down to a minimum of 75 per cent of 
parity—would have gone into effect. 
Under the new law those supports on 
“basic” crops cannot be lower .than 
82.5 per cent of parity. President Eisen- 
hower wanted supports on the basic 
crops to range from 75 to 90 per cent of 
parity. The farm bloc wanted supports 
continued at 90 per cent. 

What Congress has done is to split 
the difference on supports. It’s half a 
victory for each side. 

At the same time, farmers face tighter 
Government controls. Production con- 
trols on crops next year are to be the 
most stringent ever, and the. farmer 
must comply with them to receive price 
supports. He is not to be allowed to use 
land diverted from wheat production, 
for example, to plant other crops that 
also are in surplus. If he does, he loses 
Government supports on all his crops. 
He must let his diverted land lie fallow, 
convert it into pasture, or grow only 
crops such as hay. 

Acreage limitations in wheat already 
have been approved for next year. Corn- 
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Farm Price Supports— 
Little Change for Most Crops 


1955 
$2.06 
1.64 
32 
12 
4.83 
.46 
.64 
.56 
33 


‘ 


Now 


$2.24 
1.64 
.32 
12 
4.92 
.46 
53 
56 
33 


Wheat (bu.) 

Corn (bu.) 

Cotton (Ib.) 
Peanuts (Ib.) 

Rice (cwt.) 

Burley tobacco (Ib.) 
Wool (Ib.) 
Butterfat (Ib.) 
Cheese (Ib.) 





1956 
$1.95 
1.56 
30 
1 
4.83 
46 
.64 
.56 
.33 


Source: Department of Agriculture estimates 


growers are to learn in September 
whether they must accept controls in re- 
turn for price supports. Cotton farmers 
probably will escape controls for next 
year because the crop this year is likely 
to be lower than the domestic use of 
cotton. This may force users to bid for 
cotton placed under Government loan 
by the grower. 

Republicans, back in power, are find- 
ing that they must impose tighter con- 
trols on the farmer than were in force 
during Democratic Administrations. 

In terms of income to the farmer, 
not much is lost by adoption of the flex- 
ible system of price supports. Only the 
wheatgrower is to be affected substan- 
tially in 1955. He faces a drop of 18 
cents per bushel below the price the 
Government now guarantees him. This 
amounts to 126 million dollars less for 
the country’s wheat farmers next year, 
assuming sales of 700,000 bushels. 

Whether this lowered price for wheat 
is to be carried through into lower 
prices for bread is something else again. 
What the farmer gets for his wheat is 
only a small fraction of the price the 
housewife pays in the grocery. 

With the other so-called basic crops 
it is to be 1956, or beyond, before aban- 
donment of rigid. supports will mean 
much in the way of lowered prices. 

Corn, with present crop prospects, 
will be supported at present levels next 
year and will drop only slightly in 1956. 
Cotton farmers stand to lose nothing in 
1955, will take only a slight cut in 1956 
when parity drops 5 per cent un- 
der the new method of figuring it. 
Tobacco continues to be supported 
at 90 per cent of parity, and parity 
for most types already is computed 
under the new formula. 

Rice already is on the new for- 
mula, and supports are to remain 
very close to 90 per cent both in 
1955 and 1956. Peanutgrowers, 
with supports a fraction of a cent 
lower, are facing a small drop in 
income next year, but lower prices 
beyond 1955 are cushioned by a 
cut of only 5 per cent a year in the 
change-over to the new parity for- 
mula. 

Dairy farmers, whose price sup- 
ports were cut from 90 to 75 per 
cent of parity by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra T. Benson last April, 
continue to have supports at the 
lower figure. Milk used in making 
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butter and cheese—but not that sold 
directly to the consumer—may now be 
supported within the 75 to 90 per cent 
range. And the Department of Agricul- 
ture is given wide powers to dispose 
of present surplus stocks of dairy prod- 
ucts. Milk bought by the Government 
—up to 50 million dollars’ worth a year— 
may be given away to schools. 

Retail prices of butter, cheese, milk, 
which have dropped somewhat, are not 
to drop much further under the Eisen- 
hower farm program. 

The farm bloc wanted the dairy sup- 
port level raised at least to 80 per cent. 
But Congress, going along with Mr. 
Eisenhower, said no. Retail prices of 
dairy foods, under the President’s pro- 
gram, are kept from going higher. 

Other products continue to get Gov- 
ernment support. Potatoes, which Con- 
gress made ineligible for price supports 
after the potato-support program of the 
Truman Administration proved imprac- 
tical, are now back on the eligible list. 
Retail price of potatoes could, depend- 
ing on supplies, climb with the prospect 
of Government supports. 

For woolgrowers, Congress, at Mr. 
Eisenhower's prodding, has come up 
with an old Democratic program—direct 
payments in cash to make up the differ- 
ence between the market price of wool 
and the Government-support level. Such 
a plan, advanced for perishable products 
by Agriculture Secretary Charles Bran- 
nan in 1949, drew heavy criticism. 

Both the White House and Congress, 
in other words, are making it plain that 
high price supports for farm products 
rernain a part of Government policy. 

Other aids to the farmer provided in 
old laws remain, under the Eisenhower 
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POLICY MAKERS EISENHOWER AND BENSON 
When White House and farm bloc disagreed, Congress split the difference 


program. He continues to get funds from 
Government for soil-conservation prac- 
tices, but he must comply, in return, with 
acreage allotments on his basic crops. 
He still has the choice of accepting or 
rejecting, by ballot, acreage controls and 
marketing agreements in return for high 
price supports. 

Congress has, however, cut from the 
rolls of wheat farmers eligible for high 
price supports those outside a newly 
defined “commercial wheat belt.” Grow- 
ers in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arizona and Nevada 
are to get only 75 per cent of the 


Standard O11 Co. (N.J.) 


FARMERS TALK IT OVER 


It's a long way to the grocery store 





level of support that wheat farmers 
in other States get. 

At the same time, the new law con- 
tains provisions that cushion the effect of 
abandoning the system of high, rigid sup- 
ports. The Agriculture Department is to 
“set aside” parts of its huge surplus stocks 
and is not to count them as surplus for 
the purpose of computing support levels. 
A higher percentage of one year’s har- 
vest of wheat and corn can be carried 
over as surplus without affecting the 
level of support on that crop during the 
next year. Transition to lower parity fig- 
ures is to be accomplished in slow 
stages, not more than 5 per cent a year. 

Wheat, for example, would have 
dropped 39 cents a bushel if parity com- 
puted under the new formula had been 
allowed to go into effect all at once. Un- 
der the Eisenhower plan of permitting 
only a 5 per cent drop per year, it will 
be 1959 before the full 39-cent cut is 
reached. Corn and peanut farmers, whose 
crops would have taken similar heavy 
cuts in the change-over to “new parity,” 
are to benefit substantially by the gradual 
shift provided in the new law. 

Sharp economic distress for the farm- 
er, as a result of producing more than 
the market can absorb, is to be softened 
under the new system of figuring price 
supports. At the same time, a start is 
made toward a system of price supports 
that move down as supplies increase and 
go up as supplies decrease. Prices, in 
other words, are to play a greater part 
in guiding farm production. 

In the main, however, the new 
farm program keeps most of the bene- 
fits the farmer has. And it is not to 
mean much in the way of lower prices 
for city folk. 
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Spirits go up... 


when tops go down ! 


















Oldsmobile Super “88" Convertible Coupé. A General Motors Value. 





Top up... you ride in closed-car comfort, on 
rich interiors of genuine, deep-buffed leather. 


<t - 


Top down . . . all outdoors is yours, as you sweep 
along in this low, rakish “Rocket” Engine car. 


Irresistible . . . this convertible! It’s Oldsmobile’s high-spirited 


Super “88”. Long and low-level, lithe and so lovely! With 

a sports-car flair in the sweep-cut of its door and fender lines! 
A new slant in the dramatic arch of its panoramic windshield! 
This Super “88” is styled for the open road... 

powered for the open road! Power helps you turn and stop. 
Power—terrific “Rocket” Engine power—responds instantly to 
your every wish! Accept your Oldsmobile dealer’s 

invitation! Take down the top and take off for summertime 


thrills in this gay and carefree Super “88” Convertible! 


"ROCKET" — 
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A PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY —TRANSPORTATION—SHOWS YOU WHY 





All America is 
travelling light! 


2. THIS TRUCK TANK is all aluminum, 
which greatly boosts payload and lowers 
operating costs. New construction tech- 
niques, developed by Kaiser Aluminum 
engineers, added strength, durability, 
sharply reduced fabricating costs. 


5. BUSES built of light, strong Kaiser Alu- 
minum get rid of as much as 5,000 pounds 
of profit-robbing dead weight. The result 
is a light weight, heavy-duty vehicle that 
brings extra profits to operators through 
savings on power, tires, maintenance. 





3. WITH SMALL TRUCKS, an important fac- 


tor is operating costs. By eliminating dead 
weight, light, strong Kaiser Aluminum 
saves on fuel, reduces wear on tires, 
motors, brakes, parts. No paint needed — 
and aluminum is sanitary, won’t rust. 





6. AUTOMOBILES are making greater use 
of aluminum for such parts as pistons, en- 
gine accessories and automatic transmis- 
sions. More and more manufacturers plan 
new uses of aluminum because it saves 
weight, increases power, cuts costs. 


1. THIS HEAVY-DUTY TRUCK weighs 2200 
pounds less than an all-steel truck —be- 
cause it’s made of light, strong Kaiser Alu- 
minum. Thus it can carry 2750 more board 
feet per day—an extra payload that’s 
equal to an extra one-third truck load. 


4. SEMI-TRAILERS like this, built with light, 
strong Kaiser Aluminum, weigh an aver- 
age of two tons less than those with steel 
bodies, can carry far more cargo. Mainte- 
nance costs are lower. And repairs are 
made quickly, easily, economically. 


7. HOUSE TRAILERS built with Kaiser Alu- 
minum eliminate needless dead weight, 
reducing tire and engine wear, cutting fuel 
costs. Maintenance problems on your 
trailer practically disappear. It’s beauty 
can’t be marred by rust streaks. 


THE HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY has contrib- 
uted greatly to our daily comfort and convenience through 
the construction of vehicles and equipment that are de- 
pendable, efficient and economical. 

Evidence of this industry’s progressive outlook is the 
increasing use of aluminum in transportation units. For 
aluminum provides a combination of advantages that no 
other material can match, including light weight, strength, 
corrosion resistance, economy. 

We have aided in the growth of the transportation in- 


dustry by expanding our production capacity to almost 
30% of all the primary aluminum made in this country. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we do not make any 
of the products shown here. Instead, our efforts are put 
behind the job of serving manufacturers—to help improve 
their products and reduce costs. 


If you want more information about our customers’ 
products, write: Consumer Service Division, Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, California, 


sing he poce-in grow guaty ne ve K@S@F Aluminum 











~ Introductory Offer: 


26 weeks for only $2.6 
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NEGRO TEACHERS FOR THE NORTH? 


First Big Test in Lifting of Racial Bars 


Negro teachers in the South, thousands of 
them, are to lose their jobs when segregation 


ends in public schools. 


if they are to go on teaching, the North will 
have to give them jobs. But openings there 
will be scarce, if present use of Negro teachers 


is any criterion. 


With an end to school segregation de- 
creed for the South, Negro teachers there 
are coming up against a real question. It 
is this: Can they look to the Northern 
States for teaching jobs if these are 
wiped out by an integration of Negro 
and white schools in the South? 

The answer, on the basis of the present 
use of Negro teachers in the nonsegre- 
gated schools of Northern States, ap- 
pears to be: No. 

Negro leaders themselves are con- 
vinced that thousands of Negro teachers 
will go out of Southern schools with the 
end of segregation. They have seen this 
happen in many Northern communities 
with the integration of schools. They 
expect to see it happen again in the 
South. 

As it stands now, the South is the 
land of opportunity for the Negro teach- 
er. Seven Negro teachers are employed 
in the segregated schools of the 17 
Southern and Border States and the 
District of Columbia for each one em- 
ployed in the 31 nonsegregated States 
outside the South. 

This difference in the employment of 
Negro teachers, as between the segre- 
gated schools of the South and the non- 
segregated schools of the North and 
West, is shown in the tables on pages 36 
» and 37. The figures are combed from 
| Census reports of teacher employment. 
' They are not available from most of the 
- Northern States, where even the keeping 
of a record of the division of jobs be- 
tween Negroes and whites is spoken of 
as an act of “discrimination.” 

A few illustrations tend to point up 
_ the difference in the use of Negro teach- 
» ts in the segregated and the nonsegre- 

gated States. 

' Mississippi alone has as many Negro 
| teachers in its schools as do the States of 
| New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
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It is a problem that causes real concern 
among school officials. Even in the North, ob- 


jections often are raised when Negroes are 


assigned to teach white children. 
In this article, brought together for the first 
time, are facts and figures that can spell trou- 


ble as school integration approaches. 


Kansas put together. North Carolina em- 
ploys as many Negro teachers as do the 
seven States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, California and 
Indiana, all put together. 

These figures cover all teacher em- 
ployment in the States below college 
level, in both public and private schools. 

Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina and New York have about 1 
million Negro residents each—some of 
them a few more, some a few less. The 
four Southern States have segregated 
school systems. New York’s system, 
legally, is nonsegregated. 

Mississippi has more than 3 Negro 
teachers for each 1 in New York. Ala- 
bama and Georgia employ almost 5 for 
each 1 in New York. North Carolina has 
more than 5 for each 1 in New York. 


COMPETITIVE EXAM FOR TEACHERS 
For Negroes: more opportunity—or less? 


In the North, protests from white 
parents tend to drive Negro teachers 
out of the schools to which their children 
go. The same thing is expected in the 
South when desegregation comes to the 
schools there. 

An illustration of what happens in the 
North is shown by the experience of 
Jeffersonville, Ind. The town lies in the 
southern part of the State, just across 
the Ohio River from Kentucky. A great 
deal of Southern tradition and many 
Southern customs have reached across 
the river. 

Jeffersonville is just completing de- 
segregation of its schools. There have 
been few unhappy incidents. But there 
has been a greater problem with teach- 
ers than with children in the schools. 

There were 16 Negro teachers in 
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Negro Teachers — 


A New Job Problem 





In 17 Southern States and the , 


District of Columbia, 1 out of 
each 5 teachers is a Negro. 









i States, | out of each 7 3 teachers 


is a Negro. 


SS 
#hote: Pix 


Jeffersonville when desegregation was 


started in 1948. By 1951, their number 


had dwindled to 11 as school enroll- 
ments were consolidated. For the school 
year starting in autumn, 1951, only 
three Negro teachers were retained. 
They had achieved permanent tenure 
under State law, and could be discharged 
only for cause. 

Of the three Negroes who remained, 
one was given an administrative job, 
the others assignments in remedial read- 
ing and speech therapy, where pupil at- 
tendance is optional. The remedial-read- 
ing teacher has since left for a teaching 
job in Flint, Mich. 

The gradual elimination ot Negro 
teachers has caused resentment among 
Jeffersonville’s Negroes. In Indiana, Ne- 
gro teachers train at the same colleges 
as white teachers, meet the same stand- 


36 


& 


Alabama 


The Segregated States 


Here is-a breakdown of teacher employment 
in the Southern and Border States: 


WHITE 
17,097 


NEGRO 
7,702 





BREET Otte ae ae 
ad | 


Arkansas 


11,742 2,671 





Delaware 


1,967 267 





Dist. of Col. 


3,106 1,960 





Florida 


15,710 4,628 





Georgia 


18,922 7,477 





Kentucky 


17,348 1,378 





Louisiana 


15,231 5,607 





Maryland 


12,666 2,418 





Mississippi 


10,797 5,328 








26,271 1,855 








North Carolina 





22,997 8,518 








Oklahoma 


18,046 1,642 








South Carolina 


11,508 6,815 


tgs 





Tennessee 


21,773 3,751 





Texas 


51,097 8,246 





Virginia 


SS 

% 
& 
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18,563 5,159 





West Virginia 


15,478 968 





TOTALS 


ards. But desegregation has cost Negro 
teachers many jobs in southern Indiana. 

H. F. Schulte, superintendent of 
schools at Jeffersonville, says this: 

“I feel that what happened was un- 
fair to the individual Negro teachers 
who were not retained. But to compel 
pupils to attend classes taught by Negro 
teachers might have caused  severe- 
enough problems to have made the situa- 
tion very undesirable. 

“The Negro teachers’ situation in this 
particular area is complicated by the 
fact that we have a plentiful supply of 
qualified white teachers who are seeking 
jobs. Just the other day we went to fill 
a position in an elementary school and 
found 11 qualified white applicants for 
the job.” 

In indianapolis, which underwent a 
desegregation of its schools at about the 





310,319 76,390 





same time, the school officials moved care- 
fully in the assignment of Negro teachers. 
In the placement of the first Negro 
teacher in a school where about 60 per 
cent of the student enrollment was Ne- 


gro, a house-to-house canvass of the 
parents was made to learn what the 
feeling would be. Only 5 out of 200 fam- 
ilies objected. One of these was a Negro 
family. The father said he thought a 
white teacher would give his children 
better instruction. 

Gradually, however, Negro teachers 
have been worked into the Indianapolis 
schools, usually into areas where the 
enrollment is more than 50 per cent 
Negro. 

For Indiana as a whole, there now are 
Negro teachers in some areas where 
there was none before schools were de- 
segregated. But Negro educators empha- 
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The Nonsegregated States 





Here is a breakdown of teacher employment 
in the Northern and Western States: 


WHITE 
6,059 


Arizona 


NEGRO 
168 





California 73,525 


WHITE NEGRO 


4,406 none 





923 New Jersey 





Colorado 11,280 


34,118 759 





26 New Mexico 





6,074 45 








101,387 1,693 








6,528 8 








50,895 1,051 








12,213 30 








71,379 1,386 








5,452 11 








7,371 3 








5,805 2 








3,411 2 








17,234 34 








27,302 34 








2,972 1 





Connecticut 15,451 56 : New York 
Idaho 5,011 none North Dakota 
Illinois 55,712 1,961 Ohio 

Indiana 26,610 680 Oregon 

lowa 24,116 15 | Pennsylvania 
Kansas 16,549 340 : Rhode Island 
Maine 7,483 3 : South Dakota 
Massachusetts 36,333 110 | Utah 
Michigan 43,290 845 Vermont 
Minnesota 24,430 tig Washington 
Montana 5,601 2 Wisconsin 
Nebraska 13,195 29 Wyoming 
Nevada 1,295 4 TOTALS 






Suuiee: Census Bureau 


size to Negro teachers that they can find 
jobs only if their qualifications are high. 
If they are an obstacle to better schools, 
they are not hired. 

In southern Illinois, a certain amount 
of desegregation is under way. There 
have been 11 counties in southern IIli- 
nois that had separate schools for white 
and Negro children, with teachers as- 
signed to these schools according to race. 
About 200 Negro teachers were em- 
ployed in these schools. 

Here, also, there was a question ot 
what happens to Negro teachers when 
segregated schools are abolished. . Per- 
sons who wanted to continue segregation 
enlisted the help of Negro teachers to 
keep the schools as they were. But the 
demand of the Negroes themselves was 
for better schools, whatever might be the 
race of the teacher. 
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Not too many Negro teachers are los- 
ing jobs in Illinois. They have been 
shifted into schools where the students 
are predominantly Negro. And_ those 
who already were teaching in such 
neighborhoods are staying there. But, 
in Illinois, too, the Negro teachers now 
find themselves in a highly competitive 
field. 

In southern New Jersey, which has 
been moving for a decade through a 
program of desegregating its schools, 
Negro teachers have been absorbed into 
the integrated school system along with 
the students. The State had a job-tenure 
law for its teachers and they could not 
be fired except for cause. 

All sorts of plans were tried in various 
communities to acquaint white pupils 
with Negro teachers. In the end, it was 
found that communities that simply 





722,487 


10,248 





one 
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moved into the integration without mak- 
ing any fuss about it got along just as 
well as those that worked out elaborate 
plans. 

There were threats by some parents 
to withdraw their children from school. 
By and large, New Jersey educators say, 
there were few withdrawals. Many of 
those who were withdrawn soon were 
back in the public schools under Negro 
teachers. 

As it stands, Negro teachers are find 
ing their way into Northern schools now 
in a competitive job market. And _ this 
is a slow process. 

Negro leaders say this is what will 
happen in the South. But it will be a 
long, slow process, and it will be hard 
on the present crop of Negro teachers in 
the South. A lot of them seem destined 
to lose their jobs. 
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Shaping Up: A Campaign Issue 


Election-year charges are beginning. Stephen A. Mitchell, Democratic 
Chairman, accuses President Eisenhower of favoritism in letting big Gov- 
ernment contracts. This is denied by the President and by Republican 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall. Here is the text of that charge, with Mr. 
Eisenhower's press-conference reply and the comments of Mr. Hall. 


Democratic National Chairman Stephen A. Mitchell 
made these charges in an address on August 16: 


You see the big-business control of the Republican Party 
in the attempt to deliver the people’s atomic-energy resources 
to private industry in such a way as to foster the growth 
of monopoly. 

A monopoly of atomic energy in this modern age would 
make the big beef, oil and power trusts of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
day look as innocent as a country store. Wonder how Teddy 
would vote on this atomic-energy giveaway, or the Gov- 
ernors of 1908, who said unanimously: “The sources of nat- 
ural wealth exist for the benefit of the people, and monopoly 
thereof shall not be tolerated.” 

In my view, giving away the people’s property is corrup- 
tion even if it’s done brazenly in broad daylight. Money 
doesn’t have to change hands in little black bags, as in 
Teapot Dome days. 

Let’s look at the Dixon-Yates [syndicate] scandal which 
occupied so much attention during the atomic-energy debate 
in the Senate a couple of weeks ago. Here was a deal to buy 
power from a plant to be built by Dixon-Yates to meet the 
needs of the atomic-energy plant at Paducah. 

A competing syndicate offered to provide the power for 90 
million dollars less than Dixon-Yates—and the TVA [Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority] would provide the power for 140 
million less. Yet the President issued a personal order to give 
the contract to Dixon-Yates, over the protest of both the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the TVA, without com- 
petitive bidding .. . 

It so happens that a director of one of the two companies in 
the favored syndicate is one of the President’s closest friends, 
with a cottage next to President Eisenhower’s at the Augusta 
golf course. Maybe they never even talked about it; I don’t 
know. Maybe it’s just a coincidence that some of the bankers 
in this Administration came from banks which underwrite this 
kind of project; I don’t know. But I do know this: If a Demo- 
cratic President had ever done anything like this, we never 
would have heard the last of “cronyism and corruption.” 

Just remember the hullabaloo in 1952 about one mink coat! 
The 140-million-dollar gift of taxpayers’ money to Dixon- 
Yates would buy more than 50,000 of them. 

And farmers should take note, too: This one gift to one 
syndicate would pay the average cost of benefits to all the 
farmers of the United States under the farm price-support 
program—which the Republicans have just scuttled as being 
too expensive—for two and one-third years. 

This favoritism to big business is more than unfair—it 
endangers our national economic health. 

The trouble is that what is good for General Motors isn’t 
necessarily good for the country. It isn’t even good for Chrys- 
ler, or Hudson, or Packard, or Studebaker—especially Stude- 
baker’s employes who just took a 14 per cent pay cut. Almost 
every day’s financial page carries stories of more mergers. I 
am afraid historians are going to look back on the period we 
have now entered as the twilight of small business. 


President Eisenhower, questioned at a press con- 
ference on August 17, replied to Mr. Mitchell. 
His paraphrased comments follow: 


Q: Mr. President, Stephen Mitchell, the Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman, said yesterday you personally ordered the 
Dixon-Yates power contract awarded to a firm in which one 
of your closest friends has an interest, and at 90 million dol- 
lars more than a competitor syndicate. His office later iden- 
tified the friend as Bobby Jones. 

Do you care to comment on that matter? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he knew when he 
went into political life that he would be subjected by many 
types of strange characters to many kinds of innuendoes and 
allegations. 

But he was a little astonished that any such innuendo 
should include a private citizen of the character and standing 
of Bob Jones, the President said. There is no other gentleman 
of whose integrity and probity the President is more certain 
than he is of Mr. Jones’s. 

As to his own actions, the President said, he was not going 
to defend himself. He had told reporters time and time again 
that he would not. He would merely say this: Of course he 
had approved the recommendations for this action, and 
every single action the President takes involving the con- 
tractual relationships of the United States with anybody is 
open to the public, except only when the question of national 
security is involved. 

Mr. Eisenhower invited reporters, singly or in an investiga- 
tion group, to go to the Bureau of the Budget and to the chief 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and get the complete rec- 
ord, from the inception of the idea to the present. It would 
be made available. That was all he had to say about it. 


Republican National Chairman Leonard W. Hall 
also replied, on August 16: 


Mr. Mitchell says by implication that President Eisenhower 
is doing favors for his neighbors to the detriment of the coun- 
try’s welfare. The American people will condemn such an 
unwarranted attack. If Mr. Mitchell and the left-wing elements 
of the Democratic Party decide to make the integrity of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower an issue in this campaign, they will get their 
answer in no uncertain terms. 

. . . I challenge any person to show where there has been 
corruption, either widespread or calculated, during the past 
year and a half. On the contrary, we have had to eradicate a 
scandalous situation that we didn’t even know existed when 
we took over in 1953, and which had its roots deeply in the 
previous Administration’s past. I am referring, of course, to 
the FHA [Federal Housing Administration] scandal—against 
which the Eisenhower Administration moved vigorously and 
courageously. 

We pledged a cleanup to the American people. That has 
been done. There is an exhilarating new moral climate down 
there—and you can rest assured it will stay that way. 
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TV: NEW ROAD TO RICHES 


Television operating licenses, 
handed out free by the Govern- 
ment, are now shown to be 
worth millions. 

Value of an assigned TV chan- 
nel is being reflected in recent 
sales. Transfer of one station just 
brought 8.5 millions. Most major 
sales now bring more than a 
million dollars. 

Result is a big increase in de- 
mand for TV channels, with 344 
now assigned and only 70 more 
ready to be parceled out. 


Air channels worth millions to those 
who are lucky enough to get them are 
being given away by the Government. 

Already the rights to 344 television 
wave lengths in the “very high frequen- 
cy” (VHF) band have been given out. 
There are 165 applicants for 70 chan- 
nels soon to be assigned. The Govern- 
ment already has designated many more 
air channels to be parceled out when 
there is a demand for them. 

The gifts that the Government is mak- 
ing are worth big money. And they can 
be transferred at a profit, like any other 





How to Get an Air Channel From U.S.—Free 


property. One TV station built to operate 
on a wave length given by the Govern- 
ment sold later for 8.5 million dollars. 
This is just one example. Others brought 
big money, too, and the industry is in its 
infancy. 

Anyone can get a right to a broadcast 
frequency, if he is able to convince the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that he should have it. This is the agen- 
cy that hands out property rights to air 
space. It distributes both radio and tele- 
vision allocations on a license basis. 

Big money is needed, however, by 
the man who gets a free air channel for 
TV. He must have at least $250,000 to 
set up his station and another $200,000 
to spend each year for operation. If more 
than one person is trying to get a particu- 
lar channel, high-class legal talent and 
much clerical help must be hired during 
prolonged hearings. Applicants in some 
contested cases have spent as much as 
$250,000 each—even before they got 
their stations. 

The license itself doesn’t cost a penny. 
Even a dog license is more expensive. 

What an applicant gets is a franchise 
that is limited to three years. But it is 
practically always renewed, unless the 
holder has been guilty of fraud or other 
deception. If the owner decides to sell 
his station, he can always be sure the 
FCC will agree to the transfer of the 
license, if FCC is convinced the new 


owner will operate the station in the 
public interest. The agency has never yet 
refused to permit a sale. 

Nothing scandalous is involved in 
this giveaway of the public air. The 
practice began a generation ago when 
radio first came along. Since the air 
space for broadcasting -is limited, the 
Government has to apportion it, and see 
that it is used in the best interest of the 
public. FCC has a big club to wield in 
case the air space is misused: It can with- 
draw the broadcasting privilege. But this 
is rarely done, for the broadcasters keep 
a close eye on the policeman and stay 
within regulations. 

The free air waves have proved a gold 
mine for many. Although some stations 
lost as much as half a million dollars a 
year until 1950, since then most of the 
VHF telecasters have been piling up 
profits. FCC estimates that in 1952 the 
average VHF television station in cities 
of 500,000 or more had a net income, 
before federal taxes, of $674,398. 

Revenues of TV stations are expected 
to keep on rising. The trade journal Tele- 
vision Digest estimates that total expendi- 
tures on TV advertising this year will be 
800 million dollars, compared to 610 mil- 
lion last year. Industry sources predict 
advertising sales will reach 1.6 billion 
dollars in 1957. 

Outsiders who missed the _ boat 


when TV was launched are largely re- 
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FCC HEARS RIVAL APPLICANTS FOR A TV LICENSE 
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Worth millions, it's cheaper than a dog license 
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Back of the Scramble 
For TV Stations 


@ Channels are getting scarce 
344 TV-channel assignments* have been given out by the 


Government. 


70 additional channels are being considered. 
165 applicants are after these 70 channels. 


e TV 


stations are worth big money 


The 25 major stations that have been sold show this— 
When built, these stations cost, for tangible property, an 


average of $679,000. 


When sold, they brought an average price of 2.9 million 


dollars. 


® Stations keep rising in value 


Some stations have been sold twice. For example— 
WLW-A, Atlanta, brought $525,000 in 1951 and 1.5 million 


in 1953. 


KOTV, Tulsa, brought 2.5 million dollars in 1952 and 4 mil- 


lion in 1954. 


KFMB-TV, San Diego, brought $926,000 in 1950 and 3 mil- 


lion in 1952. 
*Regular VHF channels 


sponsible for bidding up the prices of sta- 
tions. The Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration is a prime example. For years it 
owned only one station, in Boston, and 
consistently lost money on it. Suddenly 
it became a heavy earner. And Westing- 
house rushed into the market to buy up 
all the TV stations it could legally have. 
FCC allows only five stations to one 
owner. 

Westinghouse made the largest cash 
payment yet for a broadcast station, 
when it paid the Philco Corporation 8.5 
million dollars for WPTZ in Philadelphia. 
The corporation next bought KPIX in 
San Francisco. The payment for KPIX 
was in Westinghouse stock, which was 
worth 6 million dollars on February 15, 
when the deal was concluded. By the 
time FCC approved the sale, on July 2, 
the market value of the stock had risen 
to $7,787,280. 

New people are becoming television 
magnates—names that were little known 
in the broadcast field a short time ago. 
They are both buying the old established 
stations and bidding for the 70 coveted 
VHF channels that are left. FCC will 
have to choose from among five to seven 
applicants for the biggest plums, the 
still unused frequencies in St. Louis, 
Toledo, Boston and McKeesport, Pa. 

Newspapers are grabbing about all 
the TV stations that FCC will give them. 
But FCC has often indicated that it does 
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not intend to let the papers take what 
FCC considers too large a share, monopo- 
lizing the airways in areas where they 
also control the press. Newspapers now 
own about 32 per cent of all TV stations. 

The owners of TV stations are largely 
single-station operators, rather than mul- 
tiple owners. Multiple owners include 
newspapers, which have about 125 sta- 
tions, including VHF and “ultra high fre- 
quency” (UHF); theatrical enterprises, 
which have 36 stations; broadcasting net- 
works, 19 stations, and electronic manu- 
facturers, 16 stations. 

Big prices paid for TV stations have 
been eye openers for people on the side 
lines. Twenty-five of the 40 major sales 
since 1949 have been for prices of more 
than a million dollars. Many stations 
brought 2 million to 3 million. 

Price of the license is never mentioned 
in the sales agreements, although no 
sale would be completed unless the li- 
cense went along with the studio, trans- 
mitting tower, equipment and other prop- 
erty. The right to the air space in a big 
city is often the chief value of the TV 
property. 

Huge sums, however, are set down as 
the value of “good will” and “network 
affiliations.” ABC-United Paramount, sell- 
ing WBBM-TV in Chicago for 6 million 
dollars, valued “good will” at $4,964,803. 
When General Television, Inc., sold 
KOTV in Tulsa, Okla., for 4 million dol- 


lars, it valued “good will” at $550,000 
and estimated its “network affiliations” to 
be worth 2.1 million. 

The 8.5-million-doilar sale of WPTZ 
involved tangible property worth only 
$1,338,366, as set forth in the papers 
filed with FCC. The station's contract 
with the National Broadcasting Company 
network was valued at 5 million. 

Good network affiliations are worth 
much to a station. They can mean the 
difference between success and failure. 
But such a contract is evea less a subject 
for sale than a license. The contract 
usually does not run for more than three 
years. After that a network can give it to 
another station—and often does. 

Soaring trends in prices of TV outlets 
are apparent when you look at the sales 
records of stations that have been traded 
twice. KOTV sold in 1952 for 2.5 million 
dollars, and it was resold this spring for 
4 million. WLW-A was sold by the At- 
lanta Journal and Constitution in 1951 
for $525,000, and it was resold in 1953 
for 1.5 million. This tripling of the price 
took place even though the station had 
had a net operating loss of $127,000 in 
1952. KFMB-TV of San Diego sold in 
1950 for $926,000 and was resold in 
1952 for 3 million. 

Trafficking in TV_ franchises has 
aroused concern within the FCC. 

Robert E. Lee, one of the newest 
commissioners, filed a dissent when the 
Commission recently approved a TV-sta- 
tion sale in Denver, without a hearing 
for a third party who wanted the station. 

“I find it difficult to believe,” said Mr. 
Lee, “that Congress intended we should 
go through a long complicated hearing 
to pick the best applicant, and then be 
forced to sit back and watch the appli- 
cant transfer his permit and dissipate the 
very grounds for our decision . . . There 
seems to be a trend to place the use of 
the peoples’ property in those-who have 
not been scrutinized as clearly as the 
original grantee.” 

The FCC contends the law gives it no 
choice but to permit the license holder 
to choose his successor. FCC says it can 
decide only whether or not the prospec- 
tive buyer will operate the station in ac- 
cordance with “the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” 

The values of the franchises that FCC 
is giving away, meanwhile, will probably 
soar. When all the desirable channels 
have been given out, as they soon will 
be, the disappointed applicants—and 
others who want to get into the business 
—can be expected to bid up the prices 
of the established stations. 

No one will ever know what the in- 
valuable licenses are selling for, since 
they bear no price tags. But impressive 
valuations can be predicted for “net- 
work affiliations” and “good will.” 
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British Planes Taking U.S. Market? 


40 Turboprops Get Jump on American Producers 


Is Britain taking the civil-air- 
craft market away from the U. S.? 
Are British jets displacing Ameri- 
can piston-engine planes? 

Capital Airlines’ big order for 
a British plane raises the ques- 
tion. For a time, troubles of the 
Comet jets seemed to doom the 
British drive for aircraft sales. 

Now the British are pushing a 
new entry in the plane race. But 
U. S. has jets coming, too. 


Reported from LONDON, 
SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


For the first time since the 1920s, a 
major U.S. air line has gone outside 
the U. S. to buy a fleet of airplanes. 
Capital Airlines, fifth largest U. S. air 
line, has just bought 40 turboprop 
transports from a British company. 

This big order is hailed with ‘jubila- 
tion in Britain. It brings 45 million dol- 
lars to that dollar-hungry nation. It gives 
British products a toe hold in the world’s 
biggest aviation market. It also adds a 
fillip to the growing rivalry between U. S. 
and British aviation industries. 

Britain is trying to become the dom- 
inant power in civil aviation, by blanket- 
ing the world’s air lines with British 
equipment. It is making its bid for lead- 
ership with sleek new turboprop and 
pure-jet air liners. With the Capital order, 
Britain now has sold more than 180 of 
these new-type planes. 

By contrast, the U. S. has not yet pro- 
duced a single turboprop or pure-jet air 
liner for sale. The Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany is testing a promising new pure-jet 
transport, designed as an Air Force 
tanker plane. An air-liner version is com- 
ing. 

On the face of things, the United 
States stands now about where Britain 
was in 1950, as far as commercial jets 
are concerned. U. S. leads Britain in mili- 
tary jet planes, however, and in the pro- 
duction of tested pure-jet engines of high 
power. 

In the commerical jet-plane race, Brit- 
ish aircraft makers have had the advan- 
tage of early and copious aid from their 
own Government. They have benefited, 
too, from a flow of cash from the U.S. 
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Treasury in the form of Marshall Plan 
aid for retooling their factories, plus 
military orders for British combat planes 
to be used in defending Europe. 

The amount of U.S. aid is disputed. 
But there has been enough to cause un- 
dercover grumbling among U.S. aviation 
manufacturers. Their dissatisfaction is 
not eased by the British competitive coup 
in the turboprop field. 

Does all the stir over airplane orders 
mean anything to U.S. air travelers? Are 
the British really doing so well, when 
their vaunted Comet I pure jet has been 
grounded as unsafe to fly? Is the vast 


This is all because, basically, their 
gas-turbine engines are quieter, smoother 
in operation, and smaller per unit of 
horsepower than piston engines. Pure 
jets use the exhaust, or “jet” itself, from 
each turbine engine to push the plane 
through the air. Turboprops use the ex- 
haust to turn propellers that move the 
plane along. 

When one air line gets turboprops or 
pure jets, its competitors will have to get 
them, too, or lose business, as air-line 
men see it. 

Capital Airlines will test this theory 
next spring when it is due to get the first 





BRITAIN’S TURBOPROP: THE VISCOUNT 
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...@ whopping order from a U. S. firm 


U.S. air industry, employing more work- 
ers than the auto industry, seriously men- 
aced? 

Answers to these questions, as given 
by aviation sources in the U. S. and Brit- 
ain, follow. 

For air travelers, British competition 
is having this effect: It is spurring U.S. 
manufacturers and air lines to reach out 
for new-type planes long before they 
would have had to provide them if there 
were no British jets to beat. 

U.S. piston-engine planes had _ be- 
come the best—the peak of perfection—in 
their line. But new jet planes, from all 
reports, are superior in several important 
ways. They are faster, vibrate less, are 
much quieter. Their design allows more 
space for windows. 


of the 40 Vickers Viscounts it has or- 
dered. They are four-engine turboprops, 
and will start April 1, on Capital’s serv- 
ice from Washington to Chicago. They 
will make that 600-mile hop in two hours 
and 10 minutes. 

That is only a few minutes faster than 
Capital’s competitors can offer for the 
same trip in their American-made, piston- 
engine liners. But Capital expects the 
little time saving, plus the promised ex- 
tra comfort of the Viscounts, to give it a 
competitive edge. Fare on the Viscounts 
is to be the same as on other planes. 

There were other reasons why Cap- 
ital chose Viscounts, instead of buying 
U.S. piston-engine planes. The British 
made financing easy. They now have a 
special financing setup, backed by the 
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—Boeing Airplane Co. 


BOEING’S PURE JET: THE 707 
... Still in the testing stage 


British Government, to grease the way 
for aircraft orders. 

The Viscount turboprops, too, solve 
Capital Airlines’ special problems. On its 
major routes, Capital competes with 
transcontinental lines. They use big, fast, 
four-engine planes, because they go clear 
across the country. Capital’s routes ex- 
tend less than half that far. So it wants 
fast, four-engine planes—yet it doesn’t 
need planes with the range, power and 
consequent higher cost that its competi- 
tors must use. 

The Viscounts meet Capital’s needs. 
They are smaller than the long-range 
American planes they will run against, yet 
as fast on short trips. They can use small 
fields at Capital’s intermediate stops. 
They cost less than 1 million dollars 
each, while the larger four-engine U. S. 
air liners cost about twice that much. 

Operating costs of Viscounts are ex- 
pected to be as low as costs of competing 
U.S. planes, or lower. But only time will 
tell whether the Viscounts can match 
U.S. planes in reliability and low main- 
tenance cost. That’s where risks lie in 
buying British equipment, according to 
U.S. observers. 

There is no U.S. turboprop plane to 
compare with the Viscount, which al- 
ready has made a good record in 18 
months of use on European air lines. 

Britain’s lead in turboprops thus is se- 
cure to date. In pure jets, Britain’s initial 
advantage has dwindled because of its 
bad luck with the de Havilland Comet I. 

Of the first 20 Comet I’s produced, 
six cracked up, with two crashing mys- 
teriously off Italy at a cost of 68 lives. 
All Comets are grounded, and exhaustive 
testing of the plane will be climaxed by 
a formal public inquiry in October. 


~ 
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In the U.S., Boeing is just beginning 
tests on its new pure-jet transport, the 
“707.” But Boeing has made hundreds 
of B-47s—six-engine jet bombers—and 
they have set an excellent safety record. 
A larger Boeing jet bomber, the B-52, 
has passed all tests, and first production 
units are coming out. With this back- 
ground, Boeing actually has had more 
experience with jet-plane design and 
manufacture than any British company. 

Pratt & Whitney engines used in Boe- 
ing jets have proven power and reliabil- 
ity, too, and are in successful mass pro- 
duction. So a Boeing jet liner may be the 
final winner, despite a late start, in the 
race with Britain’s Comets. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation and Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation are working 
on jet transports. 

The market impact of Britain's jets 
is difficult to assess at the moment, be- 
cause of uncertainty about the Comet | 
and its successors, the Comet II and 
Comet III. 

Pan American Airways is the only U.S. 
air line, aside from Capital, that has 
bought any British planes to date. Pan 
Am signed up for three Comet III’s and 
took an option to buy seven more. But 
findings of flaws in the Comet I may 
force redesign of all Comets, knocking 
orders and delivery schedules askew. 

Air lines in various countries have 
sought British jets. Yet they continue to 
buy U.S. planes also. U.S. manufactur- 
ers still sell more planes abroad than 
their British competitors. 

The civilian U.S. market and the ex- 
port market are vital to the U.S. aviation 
industry. Its prime customers are the 
armed forces, whose orders support the 
industry. Yet the civilian and export 
markets are not small—more than 1.6 
billion dollars’ worth of civilian planes 
and parts have been sold since 1949. For 
any nation, national prestige and defense 
factors also are entwined in civilian 
aviation. 

About nine out of 10 piston-engine 
transports flying today are American 
made, The jet market, however, is wide 
open, and Britain is capturing first sales. 
That will mean an enormous competitive 
advantage, if the process continues. 

With the big sale to Capital, the 
British really have invaded the U. S. back 
vard. U.S. aviation is stinging a little 
over this successful British raid. 
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BRITAIN’S PURE JET: THE COMET Iil 
... its future is uncertain 
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Harrison lube oil cooler 
and jacket water cooler for 
Diesel locomotive engines. 
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The proof is in the cooling! And Harrison has plenty of proof 


because Harrison cools plenty of Diesel engines. 

In fact, Harrison jacket water and lube oil coolers are 
standard equipment on a large majority of Diesel 
locomotive engines in service today. Harrison coolers are 
space-saving, weight-saving—yet rugged enough 

to stand up under the strain of long, fast, cross-country 
hauls. On roads as well as rails—on water and in 

the air, you'll find Harrison heat-transfer products doing a 
dependable, economical cooling job. And remember— 
every Harrison cooler is backed by more than forty years 
of engineering and manufacturing experience. If you 
have a cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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pinpoint of no return 


The protecting cloaks of night, foul weather, and ocean are stripped 
from a submarine by the detection gear and skill of an S2F Navy crew. 
Pinpointed, the sub is sent to a point of no return at the bottom 
of the sea. 
Radar, sonobuoys, and MAD gear are used to hunt the sub. 
The kill is made with rockets, depth charges, or a homing torpedo. 
All this equipment required a two plane hunter-killer team 
until Grumman packaged it into a single aircraft. 
And yet the twin-engine S2F is so agile, she lands 
and takes off from the small escort carriers with ease. 
“Truly a gentleman’s airplane,” Navy pilots say. 





Tonight, Grumman $2F sub-killers patrol 
from Navy carriers. They search the sea not 
only to guard shipping, but you. Cities, 
along with ships, are now the prey of 
subs able to launch missiles with atomic 





warheads. Another example of Grumman 
planes ready in quantity when needed. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE . LONG ISLAND . NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE COUGAR JET FIGHTER, THE 


ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN, METAL BOATS, AND AEROBILT TRUCK BODIES 
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BRITONS START A TREK EAST 


Politicians, Businessmen Head for Moscow, Peiping 


The new fashion in travel 
among top-ranking Britons is a 
trip to Communist capitals—in- 
stead of Washington. 

Attlee and Bevan found the 
welcome mat out for them in 
Peiping and Moscow. 

Before them, other Britons 
have been traveling eastward in 
a growing stream. Now, more 
junkets behind the Iron Curtain 
are being arranged for British 
politicians and businessmen. 

LONDON 

Travel fashions for British politicians 
and big British businessmen are begin- 
ning to change. More and more junkets 
are now going eastward to Moscow 
and Peiping instead of the United 
States. 

What was once an Iron Curtain be- 
tween Britain and the Communist coun- 
tries is melting fast in the field of off- 
cial travel. 

Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
and Aneurin Bevan, leading an eight- 
man Labor Party delegation, merely 


spotlighted the trend with their visits to 
Moscow and Peiping. 





Now, seven more Labor Party- mem- 
bers of the British Parliament are ac- 
cepting an invitation to look things over 
in Peiping this autumn. Parliament is 
also sending a 10-man delegation, repre- 
senting all parties, to Moscow. A group 
of British industrial leaders will be send- 
ing 12 men to Peiping in November to 
promote trade contracts with the Chi- 
nese. 

The Conservative Government also 
is sending a group of five agricultural 
experts to attend a Soviet farm exhibi- 
tion this year. 

Meantime, Prime Minister Sir Win- 
ston Churchill himself still talks hopeful- 
ly of a meeting “at the summit” with 
Russia’s Premier, Georgi Malenkov. 

Among all classes of Britons, the 
boom in travel behind the Iron Curtain 
appears to be on. 

For months it has been commonplace 
to pick up the morning newspaper and 
learn that a British delegation of one kind 
or another is about to take off for a tour 
behind the Iron Curtain. Businessmen, 
workers and students have been get- 
ting the red-carpet treatment in Com- 
munist countries. 

One party of British businessmen went 
to China last year to promote trade. 

In January and February of this year, 
three separate teams of British merchants 
and industrialists visited Moscow. Since 
then, individual British representatives 
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JUNKETING BRITONS VIEW THE KREMLIN 
What became of the Iron Curtain? 
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have accepted Russia’s invitation to come 
over and talk business. 

Traffic has been heavy, too, in trade- 
union junkets. Since 1949, there have 
been 23 delegations of British workers 
traveling to Russia. 

British students this year visited Rus- 
sia for the first time since World War II. 
Twenty students made the trip in May, 
and 30 more weit in July. A few months 
ago, hundreds of British sports fans jour- 
neyed to Budapest to see a_British- 
Hungarian soccer match. 

The tourist traffic is not one way, by 
any means. Russian students nave been 
visiting British universities. A Chinese 
trade mission has been seeking deals in 
London. Russia sent its crack rowing 
team to the Henley regatta, and the 
Soviet ballet drew large crowds in 
London. 

The rising rate of travel between 
Britain and the Communist nations is 
making important changes in the British 
outlook on the “cold war.” 

It was not so long ago—in February, 
1952-that Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden warned Britons against being 
drawn into Communist trade maneuvers. 
At that time, visits by British politicians 
and businessmen behind the Iron Curtain 
were not fashionable. 

Now, public opinion seems to be run- 
ning the other way. A Gallup poll shows 
that the British public generally liked the 
idea of Laborites’ feasting and talking 
with the top Russians. 

From the business viewpoint, many 
Britons feel that visits to Communist 
capitals are paying off. Trade deals are 
promised by the Chinese, while trade 
with Russia this year is running nearly 25 
per cent above 1953. 

Returning British travelers are praising 
Communist hospitality and boosting the 
Communist drive for trade and friendship 
with Britain. The British Ambassador to 
Moscow, Sir William Hayter, is in Lon- 
don with word that “really there isn't 
any tension at all” between Britain and 
Russia. Sir William and Premier Malen- 
kov, it is reported in London, are on 
back-slapping, joking terms—in sharp con- 
trast to Russian coldness toward Ameri- 
can diplomats. 

The growing traffic between Britain 
and the Soviet bloc is whetting British 
appetites for more dealings with the 
Communists. In Britain, the idea of “two 
worlds” divided by an Iron Curtain is 
fast losing ground. 
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This special steel makes 


a sales point she won’t forget , 














On the sales floor she’ll be sure to notice the 
smooth, rich-looking paint beauty on the washers, 
dryers, dishwashers and other painted steel products 
that are made of Armco PAINTGRIP. 


In her home, she’ll find that Armco PAINTGRIP | 


holds this beauty year after year, while the paint 


ARNICO STEEL CORPORATION > 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


on ordinary steel products may chip and peel off 
from scuffs and wear. 


This special paint-holding steel not only makes 
your products more attractive and easier to sell, 
but offers fabricating advantages that will interest 
you. Write us for more information. 











SHEFFIELD STEEL 


; Sheet at left is regular galva- 
nized steel. At right, Armco 
PAINTGRIP. Both sheets were 
painted, then scratched and ex- 
posed for 18 months in a corro- 
sion-test yard. Results: serious 
4 flaking and peeling of paint on 
the regular galvanized sheet 
while PAINTGRIP stays as smooth 
and rich-looking as the day it 
was painted. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. « THE ARMCO 








ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
184 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me further information on Armco PAINTGRIP. 


Name 


Street __ 


City cin = re 





| 


State 





Business _ 








INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Boating is booming from coast to coast. All roads, nowadays, lead to water, 


with boat trailers and cartop carriers helping the whole family get into the act. 
Streams, rivers, and lakes are dotted with the largest and most impressive fleet 
of recreational craft in boating history. And with the boating population double 


that of only a few scant years ago, 









the outboard motor industry 
has required vast expansion 
of production facilities. 
Sundstrand’s contribu- 
tion to this field has 
been mainly as a sup- 
plier of cost-cutting, 
high-production 
machine tools. These 
have helped manufac- 


turers to reduce prices 






an d b rin g b oatin £ to Sundstrand Hydraulic Feed Rigidmil, 5 


with special head, for milling internal 
= slot in housing of outboard motor part. j 


wider and wider segments 

of the population. The out- 
board motor industry is just one of 

many taking advantage of Sundstrand’s “Engineered Production” Service* 
. .. equipment and technical know-how that bring costs down, production up. 


Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 





A name 
to remember in 
your business! 


SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


3» MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lothes, Milling Machines, 
Special Machinery, Centering 
Machines, BenchCenters, Balonc- 
ing Tools. 








BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


ie 


AVIATION DIVISION— 
Constant Speed Hydraulic 
Drives, “Rotc-Roll” Pumps. 


0 y): FUEL UNIT DIVISION — 
Me 1 C4 Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
SCS ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION— 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Pumps, 
Control! Valves, Fluid Motors. 


pony 
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PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
ond Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
fron Castings for Sundstrand 
ond other monufocturérs. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—T oo! Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Goh 


Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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>> After four years of trying to get West Germany rearmed and tied to France 
in EDC, the European Defense Community, the U.S. still can't seem to get it 
done. The goal, in fact, now looks further away than ever. 

The Brussels conference of European leaders leaves things this way: 

Earliest an EDC can be approved, with French changes, is next year. 

Odds are increasing that France will finally kill EDC, anyway. 

The point is this: Even if the French Assembly, late this month, ratifies 
EDC, the French Senate will still have to vote. It is anti-EDC, and it will 
stall a vote until December. Italy, waiting to see which way things are going, 
will probably put off its vote until after France has acted. 

Best U.S. can hope for is further delay, and maybe crippling changes. 

Russia, meanwhile, will use the delay to offer what may seem a new deal 
on Germany--good enough, at least, to postpone EDC again, maybe kill it. 

In the case of EDC, time is clearly on Soviet Russia's side. 





>> In Seoul, as South Koreans protest withdrawal of U.S. troops..... 

Idea all along has been for native troops to replace Americans as rapidly 
as possible. U.S. withdrawal is according to plan. Four U.S. divisions are to 
be shipped out by the end of 1954, leaving two in South Korea a while longer. 

Defense of South Korea against surprise attack, this means, will rest on 
Koreans themselves. U.S., though, is not cutting South Korea adrift. Big 
build-up of South Korea's forces has been agreed to. U.S. will foot the bill. 

Defense treaty, moreover, commits U.S. to help Korea if attacked. 











>> This withdrawal of U.S. forces from South Korea is one of the things that 
President Syngman Rhee of the Korean Republic tried to prevent when he visited 
Washington recently. He failed in this, but he did get some other things. 

A million-man Army is one thing Rhee got the U.S. to agree to. This 
includes an active Army of 12 divisions, as at present, plus 10 reserve divisions. 

U.S. military aid, to help train and equip the million-man Army, is also 
promised. Yearly bill for U.S. will approximate 700 million dollars. Korea 
is to pay troops and supply half of food--something it's had trouble doing. 

So U.S. economic aid is planned--about a billion over next five years. 

Reservists are to have annual training, be subject to call-up any time. 

Three-year draft for Koreans is part of the program. This will permit 
the release of some South Koreans who have been in the Army since 1950. 

















>> President Rhee, while in Washington, asked for a number of other things, 
but had to be content with considerably less than he had hoped for. 
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More planes were sought for the Korean air wing, inasmuch as the Communists 
in North Korea have rather openly been building up their air strength. Rhee's 
Air Force is not being increased, but jets will replace World War II fighters. 

Tanks, artillery for the 10 reserve divisions were denied Rhee. 

Naval build-up, similarly, is being restricted to destroyer-escort types, 
nothing bigger. U.S. wants no Korean-Japanese clash. 











>> Most important discovery President Rhee made in Washington is that the 

U.S., unless the Communists start something, will not support Rhee in a drive 
north. Without U.S. supplies, South Korea's reserves of gasoline and ammunition 
are not enough to keep a drive going for more than a week, if that long. 

The U.S. position, as reported in Seoul, is this: 

No Communist attack is in sight, and none is to be expected unless the 
Communists feel very sure of winning. They do not now feel sure of winning, 
so Communist China is pulling back some of its troops from North Korea, reducing 
the total force there to one plenty big enough for defense, but not offense. 

War is therefore a receding prospect in Korea. 

It's true, at the same time, that North Korea is in effect being annexed 
to Manchuria, and the chances of unifying Korea except by force are very slim. 

U.S. aid to Rhee, nevertheless, is for defense only. Offense is ruled out. 


>> Floods in Central China have passed the point where the Communist leaders 
in Peiping can conceal them. The damage is too great for that. 

As Peiping papers reaching Hong Kong admit..... 

Floods are the worst on record, considerably worse than the 1931 disaster, 
which covered an area the size of Indiana, left 24 million homeless, starving 
or drowned. The Yangtze crest, this time, is 5 feet above the '3l peak. From 
the air, the flood area is said to resemble a vast inland sea. 

Twenty million refugees have been created by the floods thus far. 

Sixteen million acres--6 per cent of China's farm land--are under water. 

Cholera is spreading, despite Peiping's earlier claims to have wiped it out. 

Four years of slave labor, enforced by the Peiping Government in order to 
build dikes and prevent floods, have been largely swept away. Only last spring 
the peasants forced to work on the dikes were assured by Communist propagandists 
that in 1954, for the first time, they could live without fear of floods. 














>> What worries Peiping officials is the damage the floods may do to their 
five-year plan to industrialize China and build their own arms industry. 

Heavy machinery needed for this purpose has to be imported. 

It's paid for primarily with exports of rice and other farm products. 

These export surpluses, particularly of rice, come mainly from the area 
that is now under water. The Communists’ dilemma, then, is this: 

Either reduce exports, go without machinery imports, stretch out the 
five-year plan, or somehow squeeze food for export out of the Chinese peasants. 

The peasants, it's to be expected, will be the ones to do without. 

Payments to Russia for machinery imports may perhaps be maintained. 

But pay for Britain, for sensational trade promised to British Socialists 
who are now visiting Peiping, is likely to be somewhat less certain. 

The floods are a severe setback for Communist China, and give the planners 
in Peiping more to do inside China than they expected a few weeks ago. 
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another million 
of chlorine... 
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\456 years! 


: 


enough to purify America’s drinking water for 


Columbia-Southern® recently completed the produc- 
tion of another million tons of chlorine. 

To give you some idea of what such volume repre- 
sents, it is enough to purify all of America’s household 
water requirements—based on present usage—for the 
next 456 years! A total of more than 800 ¢rillion 
gallons of water. 

While purification of water continues to be one of 
the valuable uses of chlorine, numerous other applica- 
tions require far greater tonnages of this basic chemical. 

As the world’s leading merchant producer of 
chlorine, Columbia-Southern has introduced many 
refinements in its manufacture and has contributed 
important developments in shipping and handling. 
It sponsored the introduction of the fusion-welded 
type tank car and the 55-ton unit tank car, both of 
which were major advances in the safe and economical 
transportation of chlorine. It also developed and placed 
in operation the first fleets of chlorine barges. 

Columbia-Southern welcomes the opportunity of 
serving your chlorine needs. 








COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 





CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS CO/MPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Yes indeed—you are always welcome in La 


Province de Québec. Come this Fall when the 
ian hills flame with color and the East- | 


Laur, 
ern Townships’ maples are at their most beauti- 
ful. Clear warm autumn days—long cool nights. 


Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in comfort- 


able modern inns and hotels. 
For road maps and booklets — write: 
cial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 


Québec City, Canada; or 48 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





SECURITIES REGULATION. You can 

now avoid some of the red tape and 
extra work in complying with the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. Securities 
and Exchange Commission approves 
changes it proposed last May with re- 
gard to the filing of forms and require- 
ments for information. 


SMALL BUSINESS. You can perhaps 

get some good ideas on how to make 
profitable use of unpatentable ideas, 
without laying yourself open to unwar- 
ranted suits, from a pamphlet just put 
out by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. The pamphlet—“Small Busi- 
nes Profits From Unpatentable Ideas” 
—can be had free from any SBA field 
office. 


* * * 


POWER PROJECTS. You can now 
make simpler applications involving 
hydroelectric projects under the Federal 
Power Act. Federal Power Commission 
issues an order amending and clarifying 
its rules on filing, service, hearings, de- 
cisions and other procedural matters. 


* * * 


PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION. You 

can expect the sale of personnel- 
transportation services to the armed 
forces to be easier in the future. The 
services are ordered officially to make 
greater use of commercial bus service; 
rental, leased and chartered vehicles; 
public transportation, taxis and other 
commercial services—and to depend less 
on military-owned and operated services 
of these types. 


* * * 


PROSPECTING. You can get some 

official and authentic advice on how 
to go about using radiation-detection 
devices in prospecting for uranium ores, 
in case youre planning to prospect for 
uranium. Atomic Energy Commission 
comes up with a new  publication— 
“Prospecting With a Counter’”—available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 30 cents. 


TAX RULINGS. You cannot expect 

any rulings from the Internal Reve- 
nue Service now on “matters which are 
affected by substantive changes made by 
the new Internal Revenue Code of 
1954.” The Treasury Department, an- 
nouncing that new regulations will be 
issued according to the usual rule- 
making procedure, points out that new 
regulations will not be completed for 
some months. In the meantime, Inter- 
nal Revenue makes elear that it will 
issue no rulings on matters involved in 
these changes—and warns that some rul- 
ings and determination letters already 
issued might be affected by changes 
made in basic law. 


* * * 


PORTAL TO PORTAL. You cannot 

safely refuse to compensate your 
employes for time spent in washing and 
in changing clothes if those activities 
are essential to the performance of © 
their work. A federal court holds that 
the handling of toxic materials by | 
employes of a_ storage-battery manu- 
facturer requires that showering and 7 
clothes changing be integral parts of 
the employes’ jobs, and, under the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, are com- 
pensable. 


* * * 


BREACH OF CONTRACT. You can- 

not count on a successful suit against 
an international union involved in a 
local unit’s alleged breach of. your labor 
contract. A federal court, sustaining the 
validity of a company’s suit against the 
local, dismisses a concurrent suit against 
the related international on the ground 
that the international had not been a 
party to the local contract. 


SENIORITY CLAUSES. You cannot, 

it appears, grant your employes a — 
seniority program to be administered en- 
tirely by a union. A majority of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, at any rate, 
holds that such a clause violates the Taft- 
Hartley Act and orders an employer to 
cease giving effect to that portion of his 
contract with a union. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
REPorT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Neiman-Marcue, inter- 
nationally famous 
Dallas specialty store, 
uses Burrou hs Sensi- 
matic Cycle Billing Ma- 
chines in its accounts 
receivable section, 2m 
is extremely well pleased 
with their operation. 


John Wanamaker, 
founded in Phila- 
delphia and fame 
throughout the 
world, considers the 
Sensi- 


pills are processe 
through these ma- 
chines eac 
Sensimatics “produce 
volume and variety 
with ease.” 


At The J. Le 
Company of Detroit, 
one of America’s largest 


department stores, 
Sensimatics 
tomers’ 


of this success 
handling of charge an 
pa ment ac- 


Sensimatics to compute 
the payroll for its more 
than 14,000 employees. 


The Robert Simpson 
Company imited of 
Toronto, ° 


hop- 


at Simpsons, 
“Our use 0 


tem contribu 
reater customer 


satisfaction.” 
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BB 
URROUGHS 


accounting machines 


FO 
R SPEED...SIMPLICITY...SERVICE 


Retail and ; 
small, are bream kinds of business, large 
Sensimatic ae a the versatile hone ane 
fect answer to th ing Machines provide th — 
sabes Anca “4 ever-present problem i. ~<o 
Be AO . go gure work in less time han- 
exclusive seve ara turn of the knob me i 
job to job. poe pos " changes the anand mi 
expert, thanks to mec can quickly a oe 
ail a iieeciaiabicns ensimatic built-in Seana 
office listed in the on—call the Burroughs “ie a 
book. Burrc . cent pages of your t — 
yughs Corporation, Detroit ae 
32, Mich. 
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goes on as usual _ 


Great 
Breaker 


€ 


Here in the glare of a lightning flash is your 
electric utility’s safeguard against storms and 
other emergencies that threaten to interrupt 
your electric service. 

It’s an Allis-Chalmers circuit breaker. 

It prevents power-line short circuits from 
burning out transformers and other equipment 
you depend on for electric living. Short circuits 
are caused by such things as lightning, wind 
action or falling tree limbs. When they occur, 
the circuit breaker automatically cats off the 
power. Unless there has been a break in your 
power line, it then instantly turns the power 
on again and restores your service. 


‘ 


i / 


weather is at its worst 


Often, a circuit breaker will turn electric cur- 
rent off and on so quickly you won't even see 
your lights blink—yet in that split second its 
action has averted damage and a possible serv- 
ice interruption, 

The circuit breaker is only one of many kinds 
of Allis-Chalmers electric power equipment. 
Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, trans- 
formers and switch-gear all combine to help the 
electric utilities keep you supplied with depend- 
able, low-cost electricity for all your needs. 


Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALMERS &. 


e N MANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





















nothing Wforks Karke Wlantmanship 


Might-buys become must-buys when the Crosley Group’s 
three-way Wrantmanship gets dollars headed your way. 1, program 
promotion builds maximum audiences for your advertising. 2, talent 
selling adds personality force to your commercials. 3, merchandising 
works with you all the way to the cash register. 
Typically WLW-T, Cincinnati, proves that Crosley 
Group Wrantmanship moves more merchandise 
faster, at less cost, than any other 


medium or combination. 






WLW-A 
WLW-C 
WLW-D 
WLW:-T 


the CROSLEY GROUP 


Exclusive Sales Offices: 
New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, 


Columbus, Atlanta, Chicago 
©1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 





WLW | Radio 
Atlanta 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 
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For Better or Worse, 
A Change in Europe | 


French Premier Mendés-France, after two crowded 
months in office, lands in the middle of Europe's 
biggest controversy—accused of wanting a deal 
with Russia that would kill the European Army. 
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PARIS 


wr MENDES-FRANCE is proving to be 
the key figure in the Western world’s 
plans to get along with Russia. The new 
French Premier is showing himself to be 
a man of ideas and action, one who 
moves at a high rate of speed and gets 
things done. 

In two months in office, Mr. Mendés- 
France has in fact moved so fast, in so 
many directions, that American officials 
are beginning to wonder what he. is ac- 
tually up to. 

In one rapid action, the French Pre- 
mier arranged a truce in Indo-China ac- 
ceptable to the Communists—but viewed 
with some suspicion by Americans. In 
another, he flew to North Africa and 
personally promised a degree of self- 
government to Tunisia. He also 
alarmed Americans by vague sug- 
gestions about another conference 
with Russia over Germany. 

It is the Premier's maneuvers 
relating to the plans for a European 
Army, however, that have done the 
most to stir doubts about how far 
this 47-year-old French leader may 
be willing to go in order to ap- 
pease Russia. 

What is feared by many West- 
ern officials is that Mr. Mendés- 
France may be leading up to an 
offer of a deal to Russia, a deal in 
which the European Army will be 
scuttled, or turned into a meaning- 
less organization, in exchange for 
the unification and “neutralization” 
of all Germany. 

Such a deal, in the view of near- 
ly all American officials and most 
British ones, would be an invitation 
to disaster. Germany is the rock on 
which the whole structure of West- 
ern defense in Europe is built—a 
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Germany allied with the West and armed 
to fight on its side. 

France now holds the key to Ger- 
many’s fate. That is what makes Pierre 
Mendés-France so important outside his 
own country. At this point, this man with 
little experience in diplomacy or interna- 
tional politics has the crucial role in de- 
ciding Western policy. On his next moves 
can depend the fate of Europe. 

Strong assurances are being given U. S. 
representatives by the French Premier 
that he is neither angling for a deal with 
Russia to “neutralize” Germany nor try- 
ing to scuttle the European Army. 

As evidence of his sincerity, Mr. Men- 
dés-France has agreed with U.S. and 
British officials to wait until after the 
French Assembly acts on the European 
Army plan before the Big Three answer 





a ; —United Press 
PREMIER MENDES-FRANCE MEETS REPORTERS 
Is a modified EDC better than none? 


the recent Soviet note that proposes a 
new conference on Germany. 

There is no question about the French 
Premier’s attempting to water down the 
provisions of the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty, which would set up the 
joint European Army—including West 
German troops. But the reason, he insists, 
is that the EDC treaty as it now stands 
will achieve nothing because it has no 
chance of being ratified by the French 
Assembly. 

However, with revisions such as those 
he proposed, he predicted, he could win 
a constitutional majority for EDC. A 
modified EDC, argues Mr. Mendeés- 
France, would be better than none at all. 

U.S. and British officials fear that the 
revisions, even if accepted, would wreck 
the whole idea of a united, all-European 
force and substitute just another 
collection of separate armies. 

German authorities believe the 
Mendés-France proposals will kill 
EDC outright. It is predicted that 
the West German Parliament, al- 
ready complaining of “discrimina- 
tion” against German troops, would 
refuse to accept any more restric- 
tions. 

If EDC should fail, U.S. and 
British officials see an agonizing 
choice to be made between two 
alternatives: Let Germany remain 
unarmed, to drift—or plunge—into 
Russia’s arms; or rearm West Ger- 
many independently, thus risking 
the alienation of France, which 
might be provoked to withdraw- 
ing from Western defense alliances 
and dealing directly with Russia. 

Western officials, pondering all 
these factors, wondered out loud if 
France’s energetic Premier is mov- 
ing too fast for the West’s own good. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Although seamless pipe was inspected by more 
dependable means than mere visual “going over,” 
seamless couplings were not—not until the elec- 
tronic device shown in the picture was developed 
by Republic. The couplings were inspected by 
the naked eye. 


Republic developed the Electronic Flaw Detector 
for the inspection of all seamless couplings scold by 
Republic. Electronic inspection is 
vastly more reliable than visual. 


Now Republic has developed an 
automatic coupling inspector for use 
on Republic seamless couplings made 
at the new Republic seamless tube 
mill near Chicago. This new machine 
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automatically inspects all couplings and removes 
the defective ones. 


There are now two of these automatic machines, both 
at Republic’s seamless plant. When you buy well 
inspected seamless pipe, wouldn’t you be wise to 
buy well inspected seamless couplings, also? 
Republic’s couplings. 


YOU BUY MANAGEMENT BY THE TON 


When you buy steel by the ton, you put your faith 
in the manufacturer’s progressiveness. You have to, 
because quality is a virtue that often doesn’t show 
on the surface. Republic’s pioneering the electronic 
testing of couplings is but an example of DOZENS 
of such developments assuring advanced quality. You 
can put your faith in Republic quality—by the ton. 
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thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 





Do you know these? 
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COMPLETE STEEL BUILDINGS 


The Truscon Steel division of Republic 
manufactures a line of standardized 
seel buildings for industrial uses. 
These vary from wall-less sheds to 
large factories. 








RAIL STEEL PRODUCTS 

Rounds, squares, octagons, flats, 
flats, angles, channels, dia- 

monds, tee bars, beaded flats, channel 

flats, U harrow bars, I bars and culti- 

vator beams—all rolled from rail stock. 
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CONTRACT FACILITIES 
Republic's Berger Mfg. division has 
«tensive facilities for contract fabri- 
cating. Here Republic builds for others 
such items as voting machines and in- 
tubators, ships’ furniture, work 
and water coolers, cabinets 
ind jackets of many kinds. 


* * * 


] Republic Steel Today: 


(fe mines here and abroad; lake and 
cean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
tad huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
mation and in Canada; sales offices 
it principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
aid women working together to pro- 
thce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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The Man, The News 





. . . Mendés-France has his 
own “fireside chats” 


A close look at the backgrounds of Mr. 
Mendés-France and his advisers gives 
some hint of what he may be seeking. 

Mr. Mendés-France is a_ scholarly 
economist and lawyer who at 25 was the 
youngest Deputy in the French Parlia- 
ment, at 31 a Cabinet minister. He volun- 
teered for the French Air Force when 
World War II began, escaped from im- 
prisonment by the Vichy regime after 
France’s surrender, and became a flier 
in the Free French squadron in Britain 
at the age of 35. 

A Minister of National Economy after 
France’s liberation, Mr. Mendés-France 
resigned in 1945 when General de Gaulle 
rejected his plan for stringent currency 
reform. Experts now say that plan would 
have headed off the disastrous French in- 
flation that followed. 

Since then, Mr. Mendés-France has 
refused, until last July, to participate in 
any of France’s numerous governments, 
preferring an independent role of “voic- 
ing the conscience of France.” In that 
role, he committed himself firmly to the 
North Atlantic Alliance—but he did not 
go on record either strongly for or against 
the European Army. 

The dynamic new Premier is a great 
admirer of the late President Roosevelt, 
whose idea of “fireside chats” he has 
adopted in weekly radio reports to the 
people. He also is a strong advocate of 
U.S. troops and U.S. aid for Europe. 

Some of Mr. Mendés-France’s close 
advisers have been more critical of the 
U.S., particularly in regard to Senator 
McCarthy and Republican foreign policy. 
But all claim to be generally pro-Ameri- 
can. 

Top adviser and long-time personal 
friend of the new Premier is Georges 
Boris, 65, another economist. Mr. Boris 
once wrote a book on the New Deal in 
America. He also is a keen student of 
the Russian economy. 

Though supporting the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization alliance, he often 
criticizes the French “overemphasis on 
rearmament” and argues that French 
economic development should get more 
emphasis if Russia is not to overtake 
French living standards and provide 
French Communists with unbeatable 
propaganda. He favors another confer- 
ence with the Russians about Germany 
before EDC comes to a vote in France. 

Youngest member of the Mendés- 
France entourage is “the boy wonder of 
French journalism,” Jean Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, 30. Now on leave from his 
job as editor of L’Express, Paris’s fastest- 
growing intellectual weekly, he serves 

(Continued on page 60) 
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In downtown Baltimore . . . within walk- 
ing distance of nearly every place you'll 
want to go. Teletype: BA263. 
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The Extra Protection of 
Gaylord Boxes Pays Off Again! 


Unexpected accidents can happen to your product any 
time—in factory or warehouse...in transit ...in delivery. 


The extra protection built into Gaylord Boxes helps bring 
your product to the point-of-sale in factory-fresh condi- 
tion. This will reduce damage claims. 


Many of the country’s leading manufacturers learned long 
ago that the quality materials and construction of Gaylord 
Boxes assure profit protection through product protection. 


A phone call to your nearby Gaylord sales office will 
put Gaylord engineering skill to work on your packaging 
problems. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


» 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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The Man, The News 
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- - - Premier's youngey 
adviser knows U.S. well 


































as idea man in the new Gove} 
though he has no official staff poell 

Mr. Servan-Schreiber, who denis 
charges that he is a “neutralist,” know 
America well and has written for Ame. 
ican publications. He has become know 
as a fiery French nationalist, and 
write the Premier’s radio chats. The ej 
torial line of his paper indicates that thy 
young aide favors an agreement wih 
Russia to “neutralize” Germany over tlk 
ratifying of EDC. 

The Premier’s third principal adyigg 
is Simon Nora, 33, the economic Zenins 
of the team. A well-known nationalist, ly 
has never been friendly to ideas of a Ry 
ropean union and is reported to feel thy 

















sp j OFA 
—Russell in The Los Angeles Times 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?" 





The other menders wondered 


France must first strengthen its own 
economy before it can enter any Eun- 
pean federation such as that envisaged 
by EDC. 

With this background and these advis- 
ers, the fast-moving French Premier has 
rushed toward a showdown in the 2- 
month stalemate over the European Amy 
plan. After the Brussels conference of 
prospective EDC members, the plan was 
scheduled to come up for debate in the 
French Assembly on August 28. 

In these next few weeks, then, the 
questions that are being asked by his 
Western neighbors about Mr. Mendes: ” 
France are likely to be answered. The 
answers will affect the course of history: 

Only this much about Mr. Mendés- 
France is now certain: He is out to get 
quick results, and he has promised to 


resign if the EDC plan is shelved agail. 
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.-\We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT TIMETABLE 
FOR ST. LAWRENCE 














e Improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River is getting under way 
after four decades of talk. 


e A channel 27 feet deep from 
Montreal to Lake Erie may be 
open late in 1958 or 1959. 


Work is starting on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway after 40 years of discus- 
sion. Does that mean that there 
soon will be a completed water- 
way? 

No. It’s going to take some time to get 

the job done. Preliminary work on the 

power phase is under way. The first elec- 
tric power is expected to be generated 
by 1958, and the power job is to be fin- 
ished the following year. It is expected 
to take at least four, and possibly five, 
years to build the purely navigational 
works. This phase has been held up by 
negotiations between the U.S. and 
Canada. 


Have Canada and the U.S. reached 

an agreement now? 
Yes, they have exchanged notes agreeing 
on most points of difference. Canada is 
to spend about 175 million dollars for 
navigation works in her part of the river, 
and the U.S. is to build navigation works 
costing an estimated 88 million dollars on 
the American side of the International 
section. Some questions remain to be 
settled—such as whether joint tolls are 
to be charged, and how those tolls would 
be divided. Officials feel, however, that 
the obstacles to construction have been 
removed, 


Are the power works necessary to 
navigation? 

The power dams in the International sec- 

tion are needed to deepen and control 

the water for purposes of navigation. 


Will there be a big production of 
electric power? 

Yes, there will be about three times as 

much as at Hoover Dam, in the South- 

West, and nearly as much as at the 

Grand Coulee Dam. Power is one of 
main reasons for the decision to go 


ahead with the project. 


Who will own the power? 

The United States will get half, and 

Canada will get half. The U.S. half will 

be handled by the New York State Power 

Authority. The Authority expects to sell 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Public gives 


5% millions 


New wings soon to be added to Memorial Hospital (left) and St. Joseph Hospital, in South Bend. 


ALERT to the needs of a growing community, 
citizens have just given $5,750,870 to add these new wings to 
South Bend’s major hospitals. A striking example of the civic 
spirit, backed by economic vitality, which makes the Valley of 
Promise a good place to work and live! 

Over and above such special appeals as the hospital campaign, 
citizens give nearly a million dollars every year to the United 
Fund for social service and welfare agencies. More than 73 per 
cent of the families here own their own homes—they’re thrifty, 
provident folks, productive, responsible workers. 

Our strategic location in relation to the national market, 
natural resources, utilities and labor supply, make this truly 
the Valley of Promise for industrial development. Let us give 
you detailed information. 


SOUTH BEND and 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


COMMITTEE OF 100 


SEND FOR BROCHURE —————> 


Here are the facts about this location, where a network of 
direct transport carries your product to market at costs in 
the lowest bracket. Your inquiry will be held in strict 
confidence, Address Committee of 100, Suite 309, National 
Bank Bldg., South Bend, Indiana. 
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orous and energetic nation. 





















What 
will you 
ive customers 
for Christmas 
this year? 


New survey of business gift 
practices will help you decide 


An important special issue of SALES MAN 
AGEMENT magazine — dated September 
10th — contains the results of a new sur- 
vey that tells you: 

Why 74% of corporations remember cus- 
tomers or employeese What they givee How 
much they spend « How they pick a gift. 
This and other useful information fills 
more than 250 pages of business gift ideas. 
If you are a subscriber to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT you will receive the issue as a “divi- 
dend.” If not, a copy is yours for only one 
dollar. Just write for the special edition 
entitled, ‘““When a Corporation Says 
‘Merry Christmas’ to Its Friends.” 

Write Bob Smallwood, SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 










business with 


NORWAY 


Factors affecting Norway’s balance 
of trade are discussed in Chemical 
Bank’s current review of this vig- 


If you do business with Norway, you 
will be interested in 
this latest International 
Economic Survey. 


For your copy, write to us 
on your company letterhead. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 


$6 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7000 to $20,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—New. York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. US 8-27 
























We've Been Asked: 





. . . Seaway will nof 
another TVA project 


the power to distributors under cop 
for use in New York and New Englan} 
The St.-Lawrence project is not a scheme 
to get the U.S. Government into anothy 
big power venture. In Canada, the pow 
will be handled by the Hydroelecty, 
Commission of Ontario. There is a powe 
shortage in Ontario, as well as in Ney 
York and New England. 


Is the St. Lawrence to be a sort ¢ 
TVA project? 

No, it does not call for the planned de 
velopment of a whole region. There wil 
be some moving of villages, roads and 
railways, but only to get them out o 
areas that have to be flooded. What j 
planned is simply the development ¢ 
power and navigation. 


Just where is the work to be done? 
Most of it will be in two sections of the 
river. One is inside Canada, extending 
from Montreal to a point just below Mas 
sena, N.Y. All the work there will be 
done by Canada. The other part, called 
the International section, lies in both 
the U.S. and Canada. In this section, 
much of the work will be done by the 
U.S., although New York and Ontario are 
developing the power. Canada will deep. 
en the Welland Ship Canal, which passes 
around Niagara Falls. 


Are the Army Engineers running ‘the 
U.S. part of the navigation job? 
That is under a new agency, called the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. President Eisenhower recently 
appointed Lewis Castle, a banker from 
Duluth, Minn., as its Administrator. He 
is under the Secretary of Defense. The 
Canadian end is handled by the &. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


How much will the whole develop- 
ment cost? 

The power part will cost between 600 
million and 630 million dollars. New 
York and Ontario will finance it by issu 
ing revenue bonds. The navigation pat 
is expected to cost at least 263 million. 
This money will be loaned by the U.S. 
Treasury and the Canadian Ministry of 
Finance. 


What is a good guess as to when 

the whole job will be finished? 
That depends partly on how soon coi- 
tracts are let for the navigational works, 
now that Canada and the U.S. have 
reached an agreement. The earliest p0s- 
sible time of completion is late 1958. 
A better guess probably is sometime @ 
1959. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


WHERE FIRMS ABROAD 
ARE UNDERSELLING U.S. 


The U.S. is losing the fight 
for the world market. 
I's a growing market for 
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 — many goods the U.S. makes in 
be surplus. But U.S. exports slip; Competition 
vii | foreign exports rise. 
and low labor costs give firms Is Getting 
4 abroad an edge, help them win ; y | 
¢ | U.S. Government business and Stiff y hice 

big deals around the world. \ FOREIGN 
ie? Here is the story of a world- When U.S. Government BID WAS / 
th §— wide business battle. Sought Bids fo hh, | 
ing apiece ne Vier 
dl All through industry, there are signs =... ps 
led that the fight for overseas business is GENERATORS————_- $2,146,351 $1,825,738 ( British ) 
yh § getting rugged. : 

Here is one example: The Govern- Cees ¥ 

ra ment is now getting ready to order 5,000 

freight cars for India, as part of the . : 
®: eae program. That is more cars ‘TRANSFORMERS ——— Pe $1,002,689 $687,775 ( Austrian ) 
af than all the railroads in the country have So 


on order outside their own shops, and 
U.S. car builders are trying to get the 
he business. 
b? But their chances seem slim, if price 
he is the deciding factor. 
“a The cheapest U.S. offer of freight 
tly cars is $2,912 each, and the Government 
has offers from a number of companies 
He abroad that knock 36 to 39 per cent off 
he that price. A Belgian firm is eager to sup- 
St ply 2,500 cars at $1,770 each. An Eng- 
lish company wants $1,786.50. A Ger- 
man concern will furnish 2,000 for 
p- $1,806 apiece, and a Japanese manufac- 
turer will furnish 500 for $1,860 apiece. 

What U.S. faces. This is just one 
dramatic instance of the competition 
U.S. producers are meeting at home and 
abroad. The chart on this page compares 
unit prices of other foreign and domestic 
bids. 

One of the most startling cases in- 
volves 100 steam locomotives, likewise 
part of the aid-for-India program, an 
order that is huge any way you look at it. 
All the U.S. railroads had booked orders 
for only 188 locomotives of all types, as 
of August 1. 

The domestic price, quoted on the In- 
dian deal, is more than twice what some 
‘ompetitors abroad are seeking. The 
U.S. bidder wants $178,000 apiece, but 

(Continued on page 64) 


LOCOMOTIVES ——— 






$178,000 | $81,470 (Japanese) 









ACES © $82,174 9 —| $67,095 ( Japanese) 





DIESEL TRACTORS—— $18,614 $15,190 (British) 





$2,912 | $1,770 (Belgian) 
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$1,286 | $697 (German) 
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Special Report 





a Japanese company will settle for only 
$81,470, a German firm for $87,140, and 
a British firm for $88,800. 

Stakes in the battle for world trade, 
symbolized by these bids, are critical. 
Here at home, manufacturers find busi- 
ness harder to get. 

But there is a growing business, if 
they could get it, thre-shout the world. 
Total exports of the .. ..:tries outside the 
Iron Curtain are running now at a rate of 
73.5 billion dollars a year, an increase 
of 1.4 billion from a year ago. If U.S. 
military aid is left out, the value of com- 
mercial shipments has increased by near- 
ly 2.8 billion. 

But U.S. industry isn’t faring too well 
in the scramble for that trade. Exports 
from this country are running below the 
1953 level. 

Even lines in which the U.S. is out- 
standing meet stiffer competition. 


have been announced, with U.S. com- 
panies getting a chance to bid against 
those in other nations. ° 

The plight of one big industry stresses 
the loss of foreign markets. 

Machine-tool companies used to count 
on export business to keep them from 
starving in lean years. In 1938-39, they 
shipped about 32 per cent of their prod- 
ucts to customers outside the U. S. Now 
they are sending less than 6 per cent. 

What has happened is that U.S. ex- 
ports have shrunk since mid-1953, and 
production in Europe has been rising. 

Aid from U.S. helped European com- 
panies back on their feet. Exchange con- 
trols, to save dollars, gave them sheltered 
markets. The Korean war forced the U.S. 
to hold back machine-tool exports. For- 
eign companies seized the chance to grab 
a larger share of the market. 

Some of their tools now are coming 





“MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN” 
. .. a label to contend with 


The auto industry is exporting more 
this year than last. Its prices, based on 
mass production, compare well with 
foreign prices. The drop in sales here 
causes manufacturers to push exports. 

But the British, Germans, French and 
Italians are zooming their auto exports 
faster than we are. 

Farm-machinery companies are selling 
more implements to farmers abroad this 
year. But exports of tractors have slipped. 
More of that business is going to the Ger- 
mans and British. 

Exports of business machines and office 
equipment are high. But German and 
Italian typewriters are a growing prob- 
lem to U.S. firms. 

U.S. construction companies are active 
abroad. Since mid-June, jobs exceeding 
40 million dollars on European defense 


64 


into the U.S. Imports are much heavier 
than before World War II. 

But the loss of exports is a bigger prob- 
lem, dollarwise, than the increase in 
imports. It takes some of the stuffing 
out of the cushion the industry used to 
fall back on. 

The steel industry is another that is 
feeling the effect of foreign competition 
—competition built up, in part, with U. S. 
gifts and loans. Steel mills all over Eu- 
rope and Latin America have been mod- 
ernized and are supplying types of steel 
the U. S. used to sell. 

The value of U.S. exports of finished 
steel fell 26 per cent from 1952 to 1953 
and is going lower this year. 

This setback is behind protests against 
a proposed 40-million-dollar Government 
loan to Brazil to expand steel plants. 







A bitter fight is being fought by] 
and overseas manufacturers of heavy, 
trical equipment. On a series of 
opened by the Government for 
ery for power projects, foreign 
have been lowest in most cases, 
trians, British and Swiss are u 
ting U.S. bids time after time. 

But, on these Government 
the U.S. companies get special 
tion. The law gives them the nod, uml 
the cost of buying abroad is 25 perj 
lower. Transportation costs acrogg 
ocean have to be included in the, 
to overseas producers. The U.§, » 
ducer gets credit for experience and 
being able to supply repair parts readily 
Designs are drawn to fit his o 01 

As a result, domestic firms can | 
Government contracts, even though fh 
quote much higher prices than ther 
competitors abroad. 

Overseas, U.S. reputation and gales. 
manship continue to win some busifies, 
A U.S. company is building the largest 
generator ever shipped to Japan, 

But generally, foreign countries ar 
pulling ahead in the electrical fed 
They are getting a sizable share of U,§, 
Government business. They are winning 
in other markets. A Swedish company 
has just gotten a contract from Libera 
for an 8-million-dollar power plant 

Manufacturers abroad have a big edge, 
because of low wages, in selling anyth 
made with much skilled labor. This is 
true of heavy machinery, machine tools 
and scientific apparatus. 

U.S. wage, unskilled and skilled, 
averages $1.82 per hour in making éleo- 
trical machinery, $2.01 on other machin- 
ery and $2.12 on transportation equip 
ment. Pay of skilled workers alone in 
similar plants in West Germany is est- 
mated at 47 cents an hour by U.S. ofi- 
cials. 

That helps explain why German com- 
panies have just won big contracts to 
build steel mills in Egypt and Brazil. 

Easy credit, offered by producers 
abroad, also is cited as a factor in the 
competition American manufacturers ae 
meeting. Exporters in this country ae 
now trying to work out a Government 
insurance scheme to permit them to offer 
easy credit to their customers abroad. 
But the feeling, in official circles, is that 
this is not a major problem. 

The best U.S. hope, Government 
experts say, lies in offering improved de- 
signs and extra service, and in becoming _ 
more aggressive in the search for 
markets. The outside world is seen as 
a growing market. Countries, long back- 
ward, are putting up power plants, &- 
tending rail lines, opening mines, begin- 
ning to use modern farm machines am 
up-to-date office equipment. Demand is 
growing, but the fight to fill it is rough. 
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Sketched in the 


new Boulevard Room 
of the Conrad Hilton 


in Chicago 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


In New York 

THe Waxporr-AsToria 
Tue Praza 

Tue Roosevett 

THe New YorKer 

In Washington, D. C. 
THE MayFLOWER 

In St. Louis, Mo. 

THE JEFFERSON 

In Columbus, Obio 
Tue DesHier Hitton 
Jn Fort Worth 

and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 

In San Bernardino, Cal. 
ArrowHeEap Sprincs 


In Chicago 

Tue Conrap Hitton 
Tue Parmer House 

Jn Los Angeles 

Tue Town House 

Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton BittMore 


Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Tue Hirton Horter 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Castettana Hitton 
Jn Istanbul, Turkey 
Tue Istansut Hitton 
(Opens this Fall) 
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Magnificent settings . . . top 

entertainment... and wonderful 

epicurean food greet guests in each of 

the famous rooms in Hilton Hotels. 

The memorable highlights of a delightful evening 

are the prestige of visiting a great hotel . . . a distinguished 
atmosphere for leisurely dining . . . captivating dance 
music to name bands . . . and the brilliant performances of 
glamorous stars. Ideally located in leading cities around 
the world, Hilton Hotels are known for their superb 
cuisine, gracious service and friendly hospitality. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








RAO OR EE 
BUSINESS FORMS 
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Look up the Moore man in the Classified 


or write us at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex. 
or Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and 
factories across U. S$. and Canada 








PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity —— 





Opposing forces have stabilized busi- 
ness activity. Trade and construction 
are strong. Factories, on the other 
hand, are no longer lifting output, and 
farmers still face adjustments in 1955 
crops and prices. 

Department-store sales rose to 114 on 
the indicator in the week ended Au- 
gust 14 and were within 1 per cent 
of the July rate, the best in a year 

Home builders started 112,000 new 
homes in July. That was 16 per cent 
above July, 1953, though it failed to 
maintain the rate of June, highest in 
three years. 

Home buyers are taking advantage of 
easier terms on mortgages, borrowing 
more freely, buying larger, better- 
equipped houses. The average size 
of all mortgages recorded in June 
reached a new record high of $6,573. 

Factory output failed to rise in the week 
ended August 14 and was 2 per cent 
below early July, just 1 per cent above 
the March low. Auto and steel pro- 
duction rates were at their lowest for 
this year. 

Agriculture, it is plain, has major prob- 
ems still ahead. 

Acreage planted in all crops will fall by 
30 to 40 million acres in 1955, if 
farmers comply with strict controls 
that the Government will impose for 
price-support loans. That is roughly 
a tenth of all cropland now planted. 

New teeth in the control rules will bite 
hard in 1955. Total acreage of each 
farm will be limited. To get price 
support on any commodity, the farm- 
er must comply with acreage limits 
on all others. This avoids the weak- 
ness of present controls. For 1954, 
the government cut 20 million acres 








from the wheat and corn allotments. 
Farmers switched to soybeans, oats, 
barley and other products. Altogether, 
they planted as many acres as in 1953. 


Prices received by farmers, down a fifth 


since 1951, are likely to drop some 
more next year. Lower hog prices 
are due as farmers send more hogs 
to market. The support price for 


Source: Agriculture Dept. ©1954. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


wheat will be lower, now that Con- 
gress has approved flexible supports. 


The farmer's share of the consumer’s 


food dollar, as the top chart shows, 
sank to 42 cents in June, lowest since 
before World War II. The farm value 
of food sold at retail was 7 per cent 
below a year ago. Yet the retail price 
was down only 2 per cent. 





Farm income is due to fall in 1955 for 
the fourth straight year, the seventh 
year out of eight following 1947. If 
farmers comply with 1955 acreage 
allotments, they will have less to send 
to market. If they refuse to comply, 
they will not be entitled to price- 
support loans and will be hit by lower 
prices. 

Realized net income of farm operators 
will be about 12 billions in 1954, 5 
per cent under 1953, nearly 30 per 
cent below 1947, the postwar peak. 

Purchasing power of farm income has 
fallen more than a third since 1947. 

Need for strong acreage controls is clear. 
The price-support investment of the 
Government stood at 6.1 billions on 
June 1, up from 3.4 billions on June 
30, 1953. It will grow to 7 billions 
or more on June 30, 1955, as 1954 
crops go under loan or as the Govern- 
ment takes them over. 

Reduction of the big price-support in- 
vestment may come either by limit- 
ing the size of future crops or by 
faster sale of the Government’s inven- 
tory. Acreage limits on 1955 crops 
will reduce new price-support loans 
after June 30, 1955. Congress has 
voted the Administration broad power 
to dispose of surplus dairy products, 
held in large volume. Up to a billion 
dollars’ worth of farm products may 
be disposed of abroad in the next 
three years, either as emergency relief 
or in exchange for foreign currencies. 

Buying power of the farmer, though 
important to business activity, so far 
has not suffered a critical decline. In 
spite of the drop of farm income since 
1947, total U.S. personal income, after 
taxes, is now at a record high. 
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Steel Span Is Link In Expressway 
Skirting New Jersey Coast 


Opening late this summer of the 
Garden State Parkway brings New 
Jersey shore resorts hours nearer the 
New York Metropolitan area. Using 
the Parkway, the vacationist can drive 
to Asbury Park, Spring Lake or Atlantic 
City over a broad, limited-access high- 
way, free of intersections, traffic tangles 
and stop lights. 

The Parkway begins near Paterson 
and ends at Cape May, at the state’s 
southern tip. In its 165-mile length 
there are 282 bridges. Longest is the 
4400-foot steel span over the Raritan 
River, near Perth Amboy. 

The photograph shows the Raritan 
River Bridge (in foreground) as it 
looked in early April of this year, 


when Bethlehem erection crews were 
raising a 200-ton girder 135 feet in the 
air from a carfloat, and setting it in 
place. Just beyond the new bridge is 
the older Edison Bridge, carrying New 
Jersey Route 9 across the Raritan. 
The giant girder, 263 feet end-to- 
end, was one of four such girders that 
Bethlehem placed in erecting the steel- 
work for the bridge. These girders were 
fabricated at Bethlehem’s Pottstown, 
Pa., works, then shipped to Jersey City 
on flat cars, assembled on carfloats and 
towed up the river to the bridge. There 


the somewhat tricky operation of hoist- 
ing the girders into place was success- 
fully carried out, using two powerful 
derricks, one located on the bridge 
itself, the other down at the water level. 

The New Jersey Highway Authority 
predicts that from the start the Garden 
State Parkway will be the busiest high- 
way in the state, and is planning for still 
heavier traffic in the future. The foun- 
dations of the Raritan River Bridge are 
built extra large so that the bridge road- 
way can be made thirty feet wider when 
trafic growth necessitates expansion. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The business decline has stopped. You can be pretty sure of that now. 

Business activity this summer, considering the season, is holding close to. 
the levels of last spring. Nearly all the indicators show that. 

Signs now are rather positive that the dip in activity that began a year 
ago touched bottom in the January-March period of this year. 





Total output--what Commerce Department calls gross national product--rose a 
bit in the April-June period to a rate of 356 billion dollars a year. 

Rise was not great--only 200 millions in the annual rate--but note that it 
is the first rise to be recorded this year. 

Another noteworthy fact is the strength shown by private spending. The 
outlays by consumers and by private construction sparked the upturn, offsetting 
a continuing decline in, Federal Government purchases. 














Consumer spending, in fact, hit a new high rate of 233.1 billions a year. 
That's a sign that individuals are confident of the outlook. 

More important, perhaps, is the sign that consumer demand for hard goods-- 
autos, appliances, furniture--is rising. Demand in this sector has been 
sluggish, contributing to the recent decline in production. 

Soft-goods purchasing inched up 1 per cent in the April-June period, after 
two quarters of stability. Buying in this field is above a year ago. 

Services, including rents, travel, personal care, continue to climb. 

People are spending more for services now than they ever have before, and 
the demand gives no indication of abating. 














Another trend indicated by the official figures is that people now seem 
inclined to spend more and save less of their income. That's a hopeful trend for 
business. It signifies a rising demand for goods. Spending rate in the 
April-June months rose faster than the rate of after-tax income. 





Inventory reductions, which have been going on since last October, are 
slackening a bit. Rate for the latest quarter is 3.8 billions a year, against a 
reduction of 4.2 billions a year in the two preceding quarters. 

Shifts in business policy from building inventories to reducing stocks 
accounts for a large part of the business dip. A year ago, business firms were 
adding to inventories at a rate of 5.4 billions a year. 

Difference between additions of 5.4 billions a year and cuts of 3.8 billions 
@ year comes to a cut of 9.2 billions in the annual rate. 

Dip in total output from a year ago amounts to 13.9 billions. 

So you can see that the switch from building up to cutting down inventory 
accounts for well over half of the total drop in activity. It's a question, 
though, whether inventory trimming is ending. Stocks still are high in relation 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


to sales, and businessmen seem to be cautious in this field. 





Business caution still is indicated in figures on bank loans. Loans to 
business usually rise at this time of year. Firms need money ordinarily to 
stock up for the autumn trade, to bring harvests to market. But loans are not 
rising now. In New York, latest figures show a drop in business loans. 








Output of industry, after seasonal correction, held steady in July at the 
June rate. That is another encouraging sign. Production has leveled off at 124 
per cent of the 1947-49 average for three months. 

Output of durable goods pushed up a bit in July, seasonally adjusted. A 
rise occurred in furniture. Television output declined less than usual. Auto, 
steel and lumber production were down. 

Soft-goods industries produced at the same level in July as in May and 
June. Paper, printing and food plants are operating close to the levels of last 
year. Still lagging behind a year ago are textile mills, clothing plants, the 
rubber and leather industries. 

Output of minerals recorded a slight dip in July from the June volume. 



























Production figures kept by the Federal Reserve Board point up a postwar 
development in U.S. industry. That is the trend toward plant-wide vacations. 
Look at these comparisons: June output, not adjusted for seasonal shifts, 
was 124 per cent of the 1947-49 average. July output went down to 117 per cent. 
Seasonal corrections, however, held July even with June. In other words, 
it's customary now for U.S. industry to give vacations to most workers. 
The vacation habit reflects the high standard of living that has been 
achieved in this country. We can afford some leisure for everyone. 




























Living costs in July edged up again for the third month. 
Official index puts consumer prices at 115.2 per cent of the 1947-49 
average. The June figure was 115.1 per cent. The all-time high, reported for 

last October, was 115.4 per cent. 
Retail prices give no reflection of the moderate dip in business activity. 
Price rise gives a wage rise of 1 cent an hour to about 1 million 
workers in auto, aircraft and farm-equipment industries. Labor contracts in 
these industries tie wage rates to living costs. 




























Cause of the increase in living costs is drought. Dry weather in the East 
and Midwest sent up prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. In the Far West, 
that didn't happen. Prices were lower for clothing, up a bit for rent. 


Atomic energy for power is making strides. 

Transportable power plant, fueled by atomic materials, is to be built for 
Army Engineers and Atomic Energy Commission. Contracts are to be let toa 
private firm on the basis of competitive bidding. 

First plant is to be experimental. But it's designed for use at remote 
bases, where the transport problem for conventional fuels is serious. Future 
plants are to be designed to produce heat as well as electric power. 

Point to note is that, if atomic plants can be used at Army bases, they 
also hold promise for remote mining camps and construction sites. 
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In selecting a company to undertake an 
engineering, financial or management 
assignment, the chief considerations are 
the amount and kind of experience and 
soundness of reputation. 


In examining experience the usual em- 
phasis is upon work done in the same or 
allied fields. We think that intensity of 
experience is important, but we also be- 
lieve that variety counts for much too. 


A company that has satisfactorily served 
industry in a diversity of ways has proved 
its adaptability. It is accustomed to suit- 


ing its methods to fit new—sometimes 
unique—situations and problems. 


When you hire an adaptable company, 
you can be just that much more sure that 
you're hiring the right company. 


Stone & Webster, founded in 1889, is pre- 
pared to serve the electric power, oil, 
chemical, drug, transportation, and other 
industries with engineering skill, financial 
knowledge, and specialized management 
advice. When you have need of any of 
these services, why not write us and 
arrange an interview with our executives? 


STONE & WEBSTER, sncorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET 


e 


NEW YORK ¢, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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JOLT FOR COMMUNISTS IN UNIONS 


Congress is out to curb unions 
infiltrated by Communism. 

Six left-wing unions, with 
300,000 members, still hold con- 
tracts in vital industries, could 
sabotage defense production. 

New legislation will bar Red 
unions from using NLRB, enable 
the workers to oust their Commu- 
nist leaders. 


Unions that follow the Communist 
line are facing a new crackdown. By 
heavy majorities, the Senate and 
House have voted to put stronger 
curbs on Red unions. 

This sudden drive in Congress sur- 
prised many persons who were under the 
impression that Communists had been 
driven out of power in the unions, that 
there no longer was any “Red menace” 
on the labor front. The left-wing unions 
had been quiet so long—with only occa- 
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sional outbursts of strikes—that many had 
forgotten them. 

However, Congress was told that the 
problem of Red unions is very much alive 
today, as is the problem of how to con- 
trol them. Congress tried to put restric- 
tions on these unions through the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947, by requiring that 
officers of unions must sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits before they could ap- 
pear before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Now, after seven years of experience 
under that Act, Congress has come to the 
conclusion that the affidavit provision 
was not strong enough. Left-wing offi- 
cials found ways of getting around the 
affidavits. Therefore, as part of the gen- 
eral measure outlawing the Communist 
Party, Congress voted overwhelmingly to 
give the Eisenhower Administration pow- 
er to curb the activities of the Red unions. 
In all the maneuvering over the Commu- 
nist Party question, not much public at- 
tention was paid to the section of the 
bill dealing with left-wing unions. Con- 
gress, though, thought it important. 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE 


New Plan Takes Rights From Infiltrated Group 


By supporting this union section, me, 
bers of Congress were emphasizing thy 
they. want the privilege of appealing 
the National Labor Relations Board tak 
away from any union that has been ‘ 
filtrated” by Communists or Communig 
sympathizers. If a union is stripped ¢ 
this right, it would not be able to & 
charges against employers before th 
NLRB, nor could it get on a ballot fy 
a bargaining election. 

The problem that Congress was trying 
to solve is this: Despite the affidayi 
provision, unions reportedly dominate 
by Communists still hold contracts 
U.S. industry. Employers are forced p 
negotiate with these unions, under Taf. 
Hartley, when NLRB certifies the uniox 
as bargaining agents for employes. NLRB 
is compelled by law to make the cert. 
fication when a majority of workers ing 
shop vote for a union. 

Congress has not determined exactly 
how many “Communist-infiltrated” uniow 
still are functioning, but, as a starter 
various congressional committees have 
pointed to a group of 11 unions expelled 


for crackdown, as proposed by Congress 


Attorney General reports to Subversive Activities Control Board 
that union is infiltrated by Communists 


Control Board gives union 20 days’ notice, holds hearing, 
gives union officials opportunity to testify 


If Board finds that union is infiltrated by Communists, 
union loses rights under Taft-Hartley Act. Workers 
can get immediate election to select a new bargain- 
ing agent. “infiltrated” union cannot get on ballot 


Union can appeal to federal courts. If it does, Control 
Board order does not go into effect until courts have ruled 


Six months later, union can get a new hearing. If it proves it no 
longer is under Communist influence, union has rights restored 
under Taft-Hartley Act 


©1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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from the ClO in 1949 on charges of 
Communist don,ination. As the table on 
page 74 shows, the list has been trimmed 
down to seven through mergers and the 
dissolution of one union. One of the Te- 
maining unions was taken back into CIO 
after satisfying officials of that organiza- 
tion that it had cleaned house. This is the 
Distributive, Processing & Office Workers 
Union, including parts of the former 
Office and Food Workers unions. 

The six surviving unions are estimated 
to have a total membership of about 
300,000 now, compared with an_ esti- 
mated 800,000 to 1 million in 1949. Most 
of the members lost by these unions in 
that five-year period went into ClO 
unions, but some joined the AFL or in- 
dependent organizations. Total union 
membership in the U. S. now is estimated 
at about 17 million. 

The largest of the unions ousted by 
the CIO was the United Electrical Work- 
ers, Which at one time reportedly had 
about 800,000 members, but was down to 
about 500,000 by 1949. Only about a 
fifth of that strength remains, but UE 
still has contracts in important electrical 
plants. These include plants that are 
working on defense contracts. . 

Strikes in defense plants are one of 
the dangers that Congress had in mind in 
the anti-Communist legislation. The au- 
thor of the union section of the bill, Sen- 
ator John M. Butler (Rep.), of Maryland, 
told the Senate that there still is a “very 
serious problem of Communist control of 
various segments of organized labor, par- 
ticularly in defense establishments or in 
industries which are vital to the military 
strength of this nation.” 

Senator Butler called attention to the 
American Communications Association, 
one of the unions ousted by CIO. He re- 
called that a committee reported that 
this union’s members had access to mili- 
lary messages sent through cable offices 
in New York City. Mr. Butler called the 
union “Communist controlled.” 

Another congressional report cited by 
Mr. Butler listed the Mine, Mill & Smelt- 
& Workers as being “controlled by offi- 
tets who have been identified under 
dath as Communists.” This union still has 
many contracts in copper, lead and zine 
mines and smelters. Strikes here could 
damage the defense program. 

The power that Harry Bridges has as 
head of the Longshoremen’s Union on the 
West Coast also worries Congress. He 
till can shut down large portions of the 
shipping industry, Other unions have not 
been able to take away many of his 
members. 

Sabotage possibilities that are open 
to Red unions are another cause for alarm, 
wcording to members of Congress. They 
fear that Communists can use the unions 
fo send Communist agents into defense 
Plants in time of war, to cause. explosions 
& otherwise hamper production of mili- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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When it took six men 
to keep a mule moving 
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The clanking of hand-shovels . . . the 
hoarse grunts of hard labor . . . and, 
finally, the tight squeak of harness as 
the mule pulled away with a meagre 
ton or two of coal... 

That was coal hauling, only a gen- 
eration ago. Today, powerful trucks 
pull away in high gear with 80-ton 
payloads—climb to the tipple with- 
out gear-shifting and return without 
pedal-braking, utilizing the high 
torque multiplication and built-in 
Hydrodynamic Braking of Twin Disc 
Hydraulic Torque Converters. 


This is controlled horsepower... 
and to control it more effectively, 
you'll find Twin Disc Friction and 
Fluid Drives throughout all industry 
as standard or optional equipment on 
the powered machinery built by lead- 
ing manufacturers. 


Up to 6:1 multiplication of torque, powerful 
downhill retarding, lock-out drive of Twin Disc 
Model DF Torque Converter in this Cummins- 
powered Hendrickson truck speeds work cycles, 
eliminates pedal-braking, permits economy over 
flat terrain. 


HUME-SINCLAIR 
COAL MINING Co. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, IIlinois 





Bronches or Sales Engineering Offices: Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit © Los Angeles * Newark * New Orleans ® Seattle * Tulsa 
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tary goods. Congress also fears that 
Communist-dominated unions can serve 
as bases for espionage activities in de- 
fense plants. Officials of the unions, it is 
believed, can collect information useful 
to Russia through their contacts with 
workers in the plants. 

For these reasons, the Senate and 
House gave strong support to the union 
section of the anti-Communist legisla- 
tion. 

The new controls bring Red unions 
under the authority of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. The Board was 
set up under the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950. Under the new 
measure, the Board is given authority to 
bar a union from using the National La- 
bor Relations Board if the Board finds 
that the union is infiltrated by Commu- 
nists. 

A union will be considered to be 
“infiltrated” by Communists if run by 
one or more persons who are members of 
any Communist organization, or have 
been members in the last three years. Or 
the Control Board can base its findings 
on evidence that a leader of the union 
had given support to a Communist or- 
ganization. One of the other points to be 
checked by the Board will be whether 


the union aided the objectives of Com- 
munism. 

The Board also will determine wheth- 
er the suspected union gave financial 
assistance to Communist organizations 
within the last three years, or whether 
the union was affiliated in any other way 
with Communist organizations. 

Under these controls, if a union is 
found to be infiltrated, it cannot ob- 
tain a bargaining election supervised by 
the NLRB. If 20 per cent of the em- 
ployes in a shop ask for an election, 
NLRB will be required to hold an im- 
mediate election, without waiting for ex- 
piration of an existing contract. By 
majority vote, the workers can oust the 
Communist-dominated union as their bar- 
gaining representative and select a new 
one to represent them. 

Long delays, however, were predicted 
by Senators who opposed the plan. They 
stated that unions will be able to tie the 
proceedings up for months, perhaps 
years, through court appeals. There 
seemed to be no easy solution to the 
problem of curbing Red unions. 


The anti-Communist bill passed by Con- 
gress goes beyond the labor provisions. 
For over-all meaning, see page 30. 


A Box Score on Left-Wing Unions 


The CIO in 1949 ousted 11 of its international unions on the ground 
that they were dominated by Communists. This is what has hap- 


pened to them: 


® United Electrical Workers—Still in business, but losing members to 
ClO and AFL unions. Membership of 500,000 in 1949; down to about 


100,000 now. 


Longshoremen—Still a power on the West Coast docks and in Hawaii. 
Kept most of its 50,000 members. Harry Bridges retains firm control of 


union. 


Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers—Lost a few local unions to CIO. 
Membership now estimated at under 50,000; down 20,000 from 1949. 


Fur & Leather Workers—Remains fairly strong in fur industry; losing 
members in leather industry. Once had 80,000; now has about 50,000. 


American Communications Association—Has about 6,000 members 
left out of 10,000 in 1949. Strength now chiefly in New York telegraph 


and cable offices. 


Marine Cooks—About 7,000 members on West Coast ships, but union 
being taken over by Harry Bridges and his Longshoremen. 


Fishermen—Union absorbed by Harry Bridges’s Longshoremen. 


Farm Equipment Workers—Merged with United Electrical Workers. 


Public Workers—Disbanded after losses to ClO, AFL unions. Once 
claimed a membership of 86,000 among federal, State, county and city 


employes. 


Office Workers and Food Workers—These unions merged in 1950; 
after changes among officers, part of merged union returned to CIO in 


May, 1954. 


Jobless Pay 
For More Worke 


Changes in the unemployment 
pensation program, as voted by | 
gress, have this practical meanix 
employers and workers: : 

Smaller firms in many cases 
taxes under the program where now 
are exempt. Once the new law & 
effect, the program will cover all 
ployers of four or more workers, ig 
of eight or more as at present, ' 
change will affect about 270,000 
ployers in 25 States, starting Jan. 1, 

Other States previously had } 
ened coverage to take in smaller 
In some States, an employer pays 
even if he has only one employe, 
eral law allows States to set their § 
standards within certain limits. 

Congress was told that 1.3 m 
additional workers would be proteg 
through extension of coverage to thesn 
er firms. At present, about 36 m 
workers are protected. In all cases, ff 
worker to receive compensation whe 
of work, the employer must pay a 

Extension of benefits to workers: 
smaller firms involves these States: 
bama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia,” 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Tax reductions are to be made avail- 
able on a faster schedule for some em- 
ployers under another provision of the 
bill passed by Congress. Federal stand- 
ards have allowed States to lower the 
tax of an employer with a good record of 
steady employment. However, federal 
rules required that, before a tax cut 
could be made, a firm had to be covered 
by the insurance program for at least 
three years. Congress now has decided 
to change this waiting period to one year. 

The amount of tax paid by an em- 
ployer varies, depending on State law. 
The average, nationally, was 1.4 per cent 
of the employer’s previous year's pay 
roll. The new legislation eliminates a 
provision that allowed employers to pay 
the tax in quarterly installments. Con- 
gress was told that few employers hadg 
taken advantage of the installment prov 
sion of the law in paying their tax, pre 
ferring to make the payment in @ 
sum at the time they filed their at 
report. 

Federal workers are being brougt 
under the program, too. This atest 
about 2.5 million civilian employes 
the Federal Government. 
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«cept your Special Offer! 


ease send me “U.S. News & World Report” each 
for the next 26 weeks at your Special Price of 


p 2.67. 


hrote saves you $2.53... 48% on the newsstand price.) 


a Zone State 


Payment enclosed [| Please send bill 
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only $2.67 
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order card to your 
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You get a holiday feeling on every business trip when you 


stay at the Sheraton-Biltmore. Do you know the Falstaff 
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rooms are available, and all have TV. Bring the family. 


No room charge for children under 14. 
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Trained men with modern equipment forge aircraft parts that must not fail...Kropp forgings 
of steel, titanium and other high density alloys. Whatever your finished product may be, 
if you need precision forged parts, Kropp can supply them. No rule-of-thumb or guesswork here 
—every job under laboratory supervision is engineered and produced to pre-determined 
specifications. Whether you want rough, semi-finished or finished drop, press, flat die and 
upset forgings or a complete planning and fabricating service, use the huge, dependable 
facilities of “America’s Number One Forge Company.” 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY: CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL. * KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, lil. 
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There is talk that the Army is being tougher now in the training a boy gets 
when he goes into service. We looked into the matter, got this for you: 


ARMY TRAINING. The Army tells us that changes actually are being put into 
effect to make its training program more rigorous. The objective, it adds, is 
to produce tougher, better-fitted fighting men. That stems in part, the Army 
says, from the fact that in Korea the man who was hardened, physically and 
mentally, came through best in combat and under the hardships of prison camp. 





TOUGHER DRILL. The Army points to more rugged hikes, a tightening of 
discipline, and more double-time marching as little ways in which the tough- 
ening-up is being done. Fifty per cent of basic training now is devoted 
1 to physical conditioning. And a third of all field training is spent in 
nighttime exercises. Among other measures involved: 

ROTC graduates going on active duty have to pass field and classroom 
courses or go back to draft status. 

Honor ROTC graduates directly commissioned into the Regular Army now 
must take parachutist or ranger training. 

Line noncommissioned officers are to get more command responsibility; 
specialists are to lose some privileges. 





SAVINGS BONDS. The Internal Revenue Service sets out a new rule applying 
to Series E savings bonds. It governs when a bond registered in your name but 
payable on death to, say, your son, is redeemed by you and a new bond issued in 
your son's name. In such a case, says the IRS, you then become liable for 
income tax on the interest previously unreported for tax.purposes. 





VETERANS' PENSIONS. Disabled veterans and their dependents can look for a 
5 per cent increase in monthly pensions as a result of two bills now past 
7 Congress. The bills boost payments for practically all service-connected and 
non-service-connected disabilities. Extra amounts would show up automatically 
in checks mailed out to veterans late in October. 





SPECIALIST SCHOOLS. The Army modifies a bit the information we passed 
along to you last week about specialist training offered to a boy who enlists. 
He can, before he volunteers, get a written commitment from the Army that there 
is a place for him in the specialist school he chooses and for which he 
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qualifies. After he completes the course, the Army now says, he ordinarily is 
assured--but not guaranteed--initial assignment in his specialty. The word 
"guarantee" carries legal implications that the Army did not intend. 







GI LOANS. There's a break for veterans in a little-noticed provision of 
the new housing law. It changes the GI Bill so that World War II and Korean 
veterans who haven't used up all of their home-loan guarantee now can get the 
remainder for new loans. The Veterans’ Administration says nearly four out of 
five veterans who have bought homes with VA financing fall into this class. 

Previously, if you had used up, say, $4,500 of your $7,500 VA loan 
guarantee, that was the end--you couldn't later go back and ask for the rest. 
Now you will be able to. The new law lets the VA grant a guarantee for the 
unused part as an additional loan. It can be used for repairs or improvements-- 
even, in some cases, for buying another home if you can find a willing lender. 

If you get the loan from a supervised lender, no advance clearance from VA 
is needed. Nor is VA appraisal required «2 jobs costing less than $2,500. 






















SOCIAL SECURITY. This from a reader: "I have an elderly friend who rents 
out part of her home. I'm told this isn't self-employment income that qualifies 





for Social Security coverage. Would it be if she began furnishing linens?" 

No; supplying linens alone wouldn't be enough. She would have to provide 
essential services of the hotel or motel type--maid service and furnishings as 
well as linens, for example. Her income then would count as coming from a busi- 
ness. If more than $400 a year, net, she would be eligible for coverage. 


SEEDING LAWNS. Autumn is the best time to seed lawns, but you can waste a } 
lot of seed if you are careless, the Department of Agriculture advises. Sow 
bare spots as heavily as you would for establishing a new lawn. However, for 
thickening up thin turf, you can use less seed. Mow closely first, though, and 
then cut regularly at normal height, or established grass may be too much 
competition for seedlings. Best time to sow depends on locality, the Department 
adds. In general, wait until real heat of summer and earliest autumn has 
passed, but not so long that new growth will be unable to get a decent start. 





WEATHER. Near-normal rainfall for the dry Midwest--that's foreseen up to 
September 15 in these maps based on the Weather Bureau's long-range outlook: 


"TEMPERATURE TO°SEPTEMBER 15 PRECIPITATION TO SEPTEMBER 15 
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Fruehauf Trailer Company saves $55,000 
by putting its blueprints on Recordak Microfilm 


In 1946 Fruehauf began microfilming its older 
engineering drawings. Not one dollar has been spent 
since for filing cabinets or room expansion. 

Only the drawings for the seven latest model 
years are kept in the files. One small cabinet holds 
Recordak Microfilm copies of all the rest—dating 
back to 1919—and there’s room to spare. Estimated 
savings to date are $55,000. 

Just another example, this, of the way Recordak 
Microfilming is cutting costs for more than 100 
different types of business...thousands of concerns. 


See how Recordak Microfilming can help you: 


(] If you are now transcribing information from one 
record to another 


(] If you are now posting to ledger and customer 
statement 


LJ If you are now describing individual items on your 
bills 

CJ If you are now listing checks prior to deposit in 
your bank 





L] If you are now making punched card reports in 
duplicate or using multiple carbon forms in sales 
booklets, etc. 


J If you are now making photo copies of records 


These are only some of the possibilities. You should 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Sys- 
tems Man soon. No obligation whatsoever—just write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


*‘Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 





SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


| Seated before a photo-mural of American Box Board Co.’s Wranpotte Soda Ash in its continuous semichemical process. 
plant in Filer City, Mich., are President Walter S. Goodspeed Wyanporte also supplies the paper and pulp industry with caustic 
and Gordon B. Bonfield, vice president in charge of operations. soda, chlorine, various types of synthetic detergents, and Purecat,* 
The Filer City plant is expected to produce some 90,000 tons of a pigment of highest quality. The interesting story of American 


.009 corrugating medium this year. American Box Board uses Box Board Co.’s new process is told in pictures and captions below. 
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The great aspen forests surrounding Aspen chips are fed into one of the 4 Cooked pulp next is conveyed to 


Filer City, Mich., were once considered new continuous digesters, where they bank of refiners. where bundles of fibers 
worthless for papermaking. Then American are cooked in a neutral semichemical liquor are broken down mechanically and sep 
Box Board installed a new continuous pulp- —made with WyanporTTe Soda Ash. Wran- rated into single fibers. Wyanporre prod ¢ 
ing system (using WYANDOTTE chemicals) , DOTTE also makes many other organic and undergo the same careful processing, W! 
which can produce over 350 tons of excel- inorganic chemicals and specialized cleaning quality checks at all stages, to insure 
lent pulp a day from aspen chips. compounds for business and industry. maximum purity and dependability. 
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ical products play a vital role. 


How American Box Board 
gets good pulp from aspen 


... with an assist from Wyandotte Chemicals! 


The paperboard industry is a growth industry, increasing its tonnage production 
an average of 4% a year. To meet increased demand for their products, 
paperboard companies have had to develop new sources of raw materials, new 
techniques for processing them. 


American Box Board Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., under the able direction 
of President Walter S. Goodspeed, has been one of the pioneers in converting 
Michigan’s aspen wood, formerly considered worthless, into top-quality paperboard. 

5 A 1 ; 


“Chemicals played an important part in the successful development of the 
process for converting hardwoods into high-grade .009 corrugating medium 
a process that will go far toward helping conserve America’s vital natural 
resources,’ says President Goodspeed. 


Today, using this process, American Box Board Company operates the nation’s 
largest continuous semichemical pulp mill, at Filer City, Mich. Capacity is more 
than 350 tons a day ... aspen is converted from wood to paper in less than an hour. 


Wyandotte is proud to be a supplier of chemicals to the American Box Board 
Company and other leading industries. If you use raw-material chemicals or 
cleaning products in your business, you, too, will find Wyandotte a good source 
of supply. Let us show you. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities. *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





Pulp, snowy white and pure, on its way Wyandotte chemicals help make Wyandotte research chemists are 

to the paper machine. Soon it will be American Box Board corrugated and continually at work searching for new 
fabricated into smart paperboard cartons fiber cartons strong, attractive and durable. ways to do old jobs better through chem- 
for America’s leading stores. In making Rowland L. Hall, purchasing manager, istry . . . ways to make industry more pro- 
1 or petroleum, dyes or drugs, says, “We have always found Wyanportte ductive, more profitable. Perhaps we can 

b plastic or rubber, WyANbDoTTE’s many products to be of uniform quality, and help with your chemical or processing prob- 


their services prompt.” lems. Why not write us a letter and see! 
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Billy Grahams Story: 


aa With BILLY GRAHAM 


Noted Evangelist 


NEW CRUSADE IN EUROPE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Why did 120,000 Britons turn 


out to hear one sermon by an American evange- 


To. get the answers to such questions, “U.S. 
News & World Report’ invited to its conference 
room the evangelist who drew those huge throngs 
on his recent tour of Europe—Billy Graham. 

In the interview that follows, Mr. Graham tells 
of the “spiritual hunger” in Europe—and why he 
thinks people are turning back to the church. 





list? Why did thousands of Germans living behind 
the Iron Curtain risk Communist reprisal to hear 
him? Is a religious resurgence sweeping the world? 





BILLY GRAHAM was converted at a revival meet- 
ing while a high-school student and decided to be- 
come an evangelist. Since then he has preached to 
millions, converted thousands and, at 35, is the 
best-known evan¢@elist since the late Billy Sunday. 

Mr. Graham is a fervent speaker, but avoids 
theatrics. Although he is a Baptist minister, his 
tours are backed by many churches, directed by 
a nondenominational, nonprofit foundation. Its 
headquarters are in Minneapolis. But his home, 
with his wife and four children, is in his native 
North Carolina. 











Q Which countries did you go to on your trip to 
Europe, Mr. Graham? 

A “Ne went to England, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Germany and France. We were in Great 
Britain for three months—every evening at the Har- 
ringay Arena for three solid months. Then we went 
to the continental cities, staying only two or three 
days in each city. 

Q What is the biggest crowd you had anywhere? 

A We had 120,000 at Wembley Stadium, but two 
hours prior to that we had 67,000 at White City Sta- 
dium. We had enough reservations, people requesting 
tickets, that we could have filled Wembley Stadium 
twice. 

Q How does this compare with an American 
crowd? 

A We had 75,000 last June at the Cotton Bowl in 
Dallas. 

Q How did all these people in Europe know that 
you were there? Was there advance publicity? 

A Yes. The newspapers were filled with it every 
day. They gave whole pages to it. In fact, the London 
Evening News gave us its entire front page that day. 

Q Weren't the British pretty skeptical about your 
coming in the beginning? 

A Yes, they were. The word “evangelist,” unfortu- 
nately, is not a very flattering term, particularly an 
American evangelist, because it carried with it ideas 
of emotionalism, superficialism, commercialism, and 
so forth, and they had an idea that I was coming 
with a Texas sombrero hat, probably shooting two 
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guns, and so on, and it took them a little time tog 
over that. But once they did, and began to realix 
that here was something moving, they came rightis 
—almost all the papers did. 

Q Was it the churches that invited you over? 

A Yes. About 1,000 churches invited us. I imagine 
about two thirds of them were Anglican. 

Q That's in England? 

A Yes, the Church of England. Then by the time 
we left I think we had the support of just about 
every individual church of all the denominations. 

Q In the other European countries, did you speak 
in English? 

A Yes, I spoke in English through an interpreter. 
I always asked the interpreter to make the gestures 
I made, to inflect his voice as I did, and I tried to 
keep my phrases very short so that it doesn’t get mo- 
notonous to the audience, because I think that is one 
of the problems of interpretation—you give a whole 
paragraph, practically, and by the time the interpreter 
gets through his part the audience is half asleep. 

Q What was the biggest crowd you had in Get- 
many? 

A Eighty thousand—on a Sunday afternoon, June 
27, in Berlin. 

Q Did you have any people from the East zone? 

A About one third of the audience was from the 
East zone. 

Q About 16,000 people? 

A I think it was more than that. They claim it was 
about 20 or 25,000. That was a very amazing meeting. 
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How War Turned People to Religion ... Church 


Membership Rising . . . Communism Losing Appeal 


In fact, I would say that that was the most phenom- 
enal meeting that I have ever addressed in my entire 


life. 

Q Why is that? 

A The people of Berlin have suffered tremendously, 
and yet they are absolutely unafraid. The city, as 
most of you probably know, is very tense. To see 
these people come out to their own peril is a great 
. 2 Communist press—The Daily Worker in Eng- 
land and the Communist press everywhere else— 
fought us with everything they had. They called it 
a “circus.” They accused me of being a spy. They 
accused me of representing an extreme “right wing” 
of the United States, of representing “Texas oilmen,” 
and so forth. Yet these people came across the border 
at Berlin and attended the meetings. 

At the end of my talks I always give an invitation 
for men and women to give themselves to Christ and 
the church—to love Him and follow Him, to dedicate 
their lives to Him. That afternoon, when the invita- 
tion was given, we must have had between 20,000 
and 25,000 people rise to their feet. 

There were so many, I said, “All of you write in 
this next week,” and we gave them an address. “If 
you mean it,” I said, “if you are really going to follow 
Christ, if you are going to change your way of living 
and get into the church, then you write.” 

Later, they advised me from Nuremberg—and said 
that 16,000 people had already written in and said that 
they were going to church and had taken this stand. 

I had never seen that type of response anywhere in 


_ the world before, and I felt that in Germany there 


was a great religious resurgence. 
I was told—I couldn’t verify this, but I was told 
by leaders there—that more people were attending 


 thurch in Germany today than at any time in the 


last 50 years. And we could feel this everywhere we 
went. In Diisseldorf the stadium was absolutely 
packed with 27,000 people. I have never seen such 
spiritual hunger on the part of the people. 

Q How did you know that there were so many East 
zone Germans there and so many West zone Germans? 

A They asked all of those from East Germany to 
taise their hands—one of the German leaders did. 
They knew, of course, how many were coming. They 
tame by busses and— 

Q They weren't stopped? 
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A No, they let them across the line. 

Q Well, that’s to their credit, isn’t it? 

A I don’t know whether that’s to their credit, or 
whether they knew there would be trouble, because 
the people were really set on it. 

Q How long were you in Germany? 

A We were in Germany for about one week. 

Q And these meetings were through an interpreter? 

A Yes. All the meetings on the Continent were, be- 
cause I don’t speak any of those languages, unfortu- 
nately. 

Q Who made the arrangements for you to go to 
Germany—the churches there? 

A Yes. We were invited to each place by the com- 
bined churches of the area. For example, in Berlin 
they formed a committee on which Bishop Otto 
Dibelius participated. Everywhere we went on the 
Continent the archbishop or the bishop of that area 
identified himself with it, and a committee usually 
was formed representing all the different religious 
groups of the city. They invited us and we went 
under their auspices. 

Q Referring again to England, you say there was 
some hostility when you first arrived? 

A Yes. 

Q To what do you think that was due basically? 

A I think it was due to skepticism and suspicion 
as to what an American evangelist was, due to some 
unfortunate experiences they have had with child 
evangelists and sensationalists of that sort. 

Q Was there any anti-Americanism in it? 

A I don’t think so. I do not feel that the press is 
justified in saying that there is anti-American feeling 
in Britain. It may exist in a small segment of the 
press, but among the people I found there was a 
great warmth and affection for Americans. The only 
anti-Americanism that I found at all was in the 
Communist press and among the Communist people 
and the extremists in that direction. 

Q Did you find the same attitudes on the Conti- 
nent? 

A Well, of course, I couldn’t read the newspapers 
very well because I don’t read these languages, and 
I didn’t have them read to me, but I was told this by 
ministers and pastors—and sometimes I think these 
ministers who move among the people know the 
feelings of the people better than our diplomats do. 


(Continued on next page) 
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I think that on foreign affairs, for instance in China, 
if we had listened to Walter Judd and some of the 
other missionaries who were there, I don’t think we’d 
be in the problems that we are today. I think the 
ministers and missionaries in places like that are good 
people to call together, in my opinion, to ask their 
advice, because they are moving among the people 
where the diplomats do not go, and they can talk off 
the record in a way that our diplomats can’t. 

These ministers told us everywhere that there was 
not very much anti-American feeling. In fact, I felt 
the very opposite myself. I felt that there was a 
strong friendship. Now, that was among the masses 
of the people. The political circles may be different, 
but among the masses of the people we didn’t detect 
much anti-Americanism. 

Q Were there any demonstrations against you? 

A No. 

Q Would you say that there is a spiritual awaken- 
ing in England today? 

A I think that Great Britain is at the moment in 
the beginning of what could be the greatest spiritual 
awakening of all times. All the elements are there. 
Rationalism has failed to satisfy the intellectual. 
Materialism has failed to satisfy their souls. There’s 
a vacuum. I went out to Cambridge, where there 
are approximately 8,000 students. We had 3,500 of 
them in three different auditoriums, and when I gave 
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BILLY GRAHAM PREACHES TO THRONGS OF BRITONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
“Britain is .. . at the beginning of what could be the greatest spiritual awakening of all times’ 








an invitation to them at the end of my address to 
receive Christ, which I do everywhere, hundreds 
responded. 

The interest among these intellectuals is amazing. 
Then I think the insecurity of the times in which 
we live and the longing of the church leaders fora 
new approach for reaching the masses—all is an 
indication that in Great Britain today they are on 
the verge of a religious resurgence that I think is 
absolutely necessary. 

Now, Britain has a “diffused” Christianity—if you 
can use that term—probably as much or more than 
we have, that is, the inherent honesty of the people, 
the integrity of the people, but it hasn’t expressed 
itself in the younger generation in the church. There 
has been a growing crime wave and divorce rate 
since the war. I think that a religious revival in 
Britain would stop that, and the trend would then 
be in the other direction. 

Q After your three months’ visit there, how would 4 
you sum up the tangible results? Did they ask you to 
come back? 

A They certainly did ask us to come back, and I 
think there’s plenty of evidence that church attend-. 
ance has increased. I would like to say this, however, 
that our meetings, being on the scale that they were, 
have created unusual interest in the press, but this 
religious awakening which is beginning in Great Brit- 
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ain and throughout Western Europe started long 
before we got there. We were just one little factor 
in it, just one little evidence of it. 

I think it has been growing among the people since 
the war. Because the first step in a religious awaken- 
ing is the realization of need, the inability to cope 
with problems, and I think that condition existed and 
we came along at a moment when this had already 
gathered momentum. The coronation, for example, 
jolted the British people into realizing that their 
roots were deep in the Old and New Testament, and 
' that their whole heritage came from Judeo-Christian- 
ity. I think that the people were ready to respond 
when we got there. 

Q How does the situation in this country compare 
with what you found in Great Britain? 

A Well, of course, in the United States I think we 
have been since the last years of the second World 
War in the midst of a great religious awakening. I 
have listed here some evidences that I gave in Europe 
and that I have checked up on. 

First, the sale of religious books in America last 
year was three times that of all other books put to- 
gether in this country. And newspapers and mag- 
azines, I think, are beginning to realize that religion 
is front-page news. These mass meetings that have 
been held all over the country are the largest in the 
history of the country, despite the fact that we have 


EAST AND WEST GERMANS PACK BERLIN’S OLYMPIC STADIUM TO LISTEN 
“To see these people come out to their own peril is a great thing’ 





television and radio and the movies to distract people 
from things like that. More people are coming to these 
big meetings than ever before in history. 

Then, too, there are secular organizations pro- 
moting religion, like the American Legion, the Res- 
taurant Association, the move to put Christ back into 
Christmas, and things like that. 

There’s an overflow in our Christian seminaries. 
Many of them have waiting lists for young men 
studying for the ministry. 

Our church membership at the moment is at the 
highest per capita in American history—60 per cent 
of the American people are now identified with some 
church, Catholic, Protestant or Jewish. 

Q How does that figure compare with other coun- 
tries? 

A Oh, it’s the highest in the whole world—probably 
in the history of the world. In Great Britain today, 
at least until a few months ago, less than 8 or 10 
per cent of the people were ever in a church. In Lon- 
don, I am told, it was only about 5 per cent. 

Q Do you have any figures on actual church at- 
tendance in this country? 

A Dr. Elson, who is the minister here in Washing- 
ton at the National Presbyterian Church, told me 
once that he reckoned 40 per cent of the people 
were in a church on Sunday morning. Now, I can- 


(Continued on next page) 
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not verify that, and it may be exaggerated one way 
or another. 

Q Is it your impression that church attendance is 
increasing in the country? 

A Very much so. The Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish leaders to whom I have talked all indicate that 
there is a great increase in church attendance. 

Q Is it greater than the increase in population? 

A Yes, it is. I’ve seen statistics on that, put out by 
the National Council of Churches, and it is far in 
excess of the increase in population. 

Q You spoke of the figures in England—have they 
been improved? 

A I don’t know. All I know is the reports that I’m 
getting from denominational leaders. Some churches, 
they say, have doubled in size. Some say they’ve in- 
creased 20 per cent, 30 per cent, etc. 

Q In these past few months, you mean? 

A Yes. So, I couldn’t make any definite statement 
on that point. 


“SPIRITUAL HUNGER” ABROAD— 


Q How much is all of this religious resurgence over 
there related to the suffering in the war—the bombing 
of England and frustrations of war? 

A I think there’s some relation because we have 
observed this: Though we had huge attendances in 
Sweden—in two days we had approximately 100,000 
people in Sweden—yet we did not feel the response 
among the people of Sweden that we did in other 
countries. You see, Sweden has not been in a war in 
150 years, and that may have something to do with it. 
The people where we felt the greatest response, on 
the other hand, were the people of Finland. These 
people have suffered. They have had to fight the 
Russians twice and then the Germans, and they have 
lost both ways. They have been caught in a nut- 
cracker and have suffered tremendously, and we 
found a tremendous response among them. 

Also, as we got closer to the Iron Curtain, the 
greater the spiritual hunger seemed to be. But the 
British people, too, have suffered—not only in the 
bombings of the war but in the austerity and disci- 
pline they have had to undergo in order to get back 
economically—and that, I think, has been a factor in 
all of this. 

And then another factor also is the young people 
of these countries haven’t known the war and they 
have become disillusioned by the talk of the 
hydrogen bomb. We found the youth tremendously 
responsive. 

Q When you say “responsive,” do you mean in 
numbers that came to hear you? 

A No. That is just something that we felt, that they 
were taking it in, something that you can’t put your 
fingers on exactly. - 
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Q Do you think a factor is the turning against 
Communism, the dislike of Communism? 

A Materialism has brought about Nazism, Fascism 
and Communism, and I think most people of West. 
ern Europe and Great Britain are fed up with al] 
of this materialism. In every country we went to, 
without exception, we were told—and, again, I say 
we were told; we can’t verify this—that Communism 
has less of an appeal to the people than it did two 
years ago. 

Q Is that true in France, too? 

A We were told that everywhere. 

Q What was your experience in France with the 
crowds? 

A We didn’t have a public meeting in France be- 
cause we never intended to go to France. At the last 
minute a meeting was arranged for religious leaders 
only, by ticket only, and we had 2,500 people. 

Q Catholics and Protestants, both? 
A Mostly Protestants, but we did have some Cath- 


olics, as in all of these countries. But I should say 
this: I am a Protestant, but I preach the Bible, re-. 


gardless of denomination, and the official Catholic 
papers that we saw all carried, without exception, edi- 
torials commending this work. They seemed to feel 
that there must be a religious awakening throughout 
Europe. 


BIG CROWDS: WHY— 


Q How do you account for these huge crowds 
coming to see you? What is the attraction? 

A I have no idea, really, except—and this is in- 
tangible again—except God. 

I have read the reports in the press, and I thorough- 
ly agree that I am a very ordinary speaker. 

I have severe intellectual limitations. 

I did not have formal theological training. My 
training was in another field. 

So, why they come, I don’t know. We do have a 
wonderful organization that organizes all of these 
meetings. There has been a certain amount of press 
notice and publicity. But that wouldn’t account for all 
of it. That couldn’t account for a building being filled 
every night for three months, seating that many people. 

Perhaps the only explanation I have is the hunger 
of the people and the fact that God has allowed me to 
talk to them. I can’t take any credit, because it is 
something beyond me. I didn’t bring this about. I am 
just one of the little products of what has already 
taken place among the people. I think there are many 
men that God is using greatly today in different fields, 


having the same objective. This just happens to be 


more interesting to the press because it involves big 
crowds. 

Q Did the British press have any explanation ot 
the crowds? 
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st A Well, one newspaperman said that if you brought 
Jane Russell, Marilyn Monroe and Bob Hope, all 
rolled into one, they wouldn’t have been able to fill 
that building for more than a week or two. 

Another one came up to me and said, “Is it in your 
eyes?” And I said, “They can’t see my eyes more than 
10 rows back.” 

“Well, then it must be something else,” the news- 
papermen suggested, and I said, “I believe it’s God,” 
and they said that was the only explanation they had. 
They said: “It’s not oratory, it’s not emotion. We 
can’t figure it out, to tell you the truth. The only 
, answer is the Spirit of God.” 

Q What is the message that you carry? 

A First of all, I try to stick right to the Bible. I 
leave out all political matters and controversial theo- 
} logical matters that have divided churches. I simply 

preach to them the Gospel of Christ. It’s hard to de- 
scribe in so short a time, but I emphasize two things. 

There is a vertical relationship in which a man 
establishes contact with God through Christ, and then 
there is a horizontal relationship which is his respon- 
sibility, after he has established his contact with God, 
to go back to his office and his shop and his home and 
put into practice the teachings of Christ. So, there is 
a twofold relationship. 

Then I begin to establish this contact by telling 
them that the Bible teaches that there are certain rules 
of life, moral rules, just as there are rules in a natural 
life, and these rules are the Ten Commandments. If 
you break those Commandments, if you break those 
rules, then there is a penalty connected with it. The 
Bible calls breaking those rules transgression, or sin. 

Now, sin is an old-fashioned word and we don’t 
like to talk about it. It’s not very flattering to the 
human race. But it’s there. In other words, what is it 

_ that makes a man lie, cheat, steal, lust, have intoler- 
' ance and prejudice? What is it that makes that? 
There is something wrong. 


THE PROBLEM: MAN HIMSELF— 


We've developed all these scientific inventions and 
yet we still haven’t solved the basic problems. 

The problem of the world today is not the hydrogen 
bomb. 

The problem of the world today is the human race 
—man himself. The Bible calls that problem sin, 
which hasn’t changed down through the generations. 

Then, I say, how are we going to get rid of sin? 

How are we going to bring about this revolution of 
the soul, this revolution in man so that he will love 
instead of hate? 

Then, I say, that’s the reason Christ came—He 
came with the express purpose of dying on the Cross 
and forgiving man of sin. He said to Nicodemus, the 
great religious leader, “You must be born again.” 
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Now, what did He mean by that? There would have 
to come a moral revolution inside, and that can take 
place through personal acceptance of Christ as Lord 
and Master and Saviour. 

And then I talk to them about obeying Christ. It’s 
not enough to say, “I’m sorry. I’m a sinner.” Each of 
us must say: “I take my stand with Christ. I want 
Christ in my life. But I will have to obey Christ and 
follow Christ in the fellowship of His church.” 

Then I talk to them about their social responsibili- 
ties and their daily responsibilities in the home. 

But I think the secret of talking along that line is 
simplicity. Somebody told me some time back, and I 
think it’s very good, that a man may be brilliant in 
philosophy and science and all the different fields, 
but he is a juvenile spiritually and you must talk to 
him as a child. That is the thing about Christ that we 
all know—that He spoke simply and the common 
people heard Him. 


ATOMIC WAR A FACTOR— 


’ Q But haven't the churches made these points in 
their sermons over and over again? It isn’t novel, 
surely. What is it that brings this response now? Is it 
that they have been absent from the church, and you 
are reviving their interest? 

A I think that the points that I listed a moment 
ago are the contributing factors—that there’s this 
world-wide hunger and need and the realization, as 
Sir Winston Churchill said, that “our problems have 
gotten beyond us.” 

I mean that the human mind cannot cope with the 
problems that we are wrestling with today. And when 
our intellectual leaders begin to admit that they don’t 
know the answer, and that fact reaches the masses 
on the street, then they are going to turn some- 
where. They will turn to all sorts of escapisms. Some 
will turn to alcohol. Others will turn to religion in 
the want of security and peace—something to hold 
onto. 

Q Do you think the fear of an atomic war has any- 
thing to do with it? 

A I think it is a factor. I was in the Far East abo 
15 months ago, and the same thing that I am r 
ing to you about Western Europe I found ou 
For example, in Korea, in Pusan, before the 
were seven churches. Today there are more 

Q These are Christian churches? 

A Yes. One third of the National Asse 
Korea is Christian. Christianity is really the 
ligion in Korea today. The other religions have 
tically died, whereas Christianity has had a tremen- 
dous resurgence in Korea. And the stories we heard 
about spiritual hunger behind the Iron Curtain is 
another story in itself. 


(Continued on next page) 





Interview 


.. “A youthful mind wants something hard and challenging” 


Q Where did you hear those stories? 

A We heard them in Sweden, in Denmark, in Ger- 
many. And the stories were all similar. All are un- 
verified—I can’t prove any of them. But we heard 
of secret meetings, we heard of spiritual hunger, and 
we were told by many people that if there were 
freedom in Russia today, there would be the greatest 
religious revival of all time. 

Q An instinctive thing— 

A Yes. And I think we just had our eyes opened a 
little bit. I don’t know what goes on behind the scenes, 
but there was this Russian who was sent to assassi- 
nate -someone in Germany, but his wife believed in 
God. 

Here was a man going out to kill, but there was a 
restraint because somewhere there was the belief in 
God. And you can multiply that, I’m sure. 

In the 1920s, the American ministers who went over 
to Russia had the largest crowds ever to hear the 
Gospel in Europe. 

Q Do you think the Russians would let you in? 
Would you like to go to Russia? 

A I would like to go, of course, but they are calling 
me a “spy.” 

Q You visited President Eisenhower while in Wash- 
ington, didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q Is he interested in this work you are doing? 

A Yes. I told him all the things that I am telling 
you, and he was very much interested. I saw him just 
before I went over and went to see him to tell him 
what I had seen. And I also told him that we were 
very fortunate in having a President who has the 
confidence of these people. In Germany and Britain, 
particularly, I felt that there is a great confidence in 
President Eisenhower. 


NEW IDEAS OF AMERICA— 


Q Did Ambassador Winthrop Aldrich comment on 
your visit when you left England? 

A Yes. I don’t know whether I should quote him 
for the record, but he did ask me to come in and told 
me that he thought this had done a great deal to help 
Anglo-American relations. You see, these people over 
there read about a gangster slaying in Chicago, sex, 
the divorce rate, Hollywood, and all the rest of it, 
and they don’t have too good a picture of America. 
They don’t have much of a picture of our religious 
faith in this country. 

Q Those thousands of people who came every night 
for three months in England—were any of them the 
same people, do you suppose? 

A Some of them were, yes. But most of them were 
made through reservations in advance. 

Q Do you think resurgence in this country as well 
as the other countries is among the younger people 
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or just the older people who are beginning to think 
about the hereafter? 

A It’s definitely the young people. 

Q Just why is the young mind turning to religion? 

A I think he has seen the futility of these othe 
things and the fact that it has brought us to this 
world impasse where we now find ourselves. 

But there is another factor that is important, 4 
youthful mind wants something hard and challenging. 
When Christianity is made hard and challenging, they 
will accept it. When you beat around the bush and 
talk in platitudes, he’s not interested. 

That’s the reason Communism has the appeal that 
it does—it offers death! It doesn’t offer life. Let's 
go and die for Communism! That appeals to the 
heroic in a fellow. But Jesus talked about a Cross, too, 
He said He was on His way to die, but we’ve been 
talking about the easy-chair sort of life and never 
changing your way of living. 

Well, when you talk about changing a way of living 
and living a dedicated life for Christ, taking up 
Cross—this will appeal to youth. 

Q Can an individual lead that kind of life without 
ever going to church? 

A Yes, I should say he could, and I should say 
there are some who do. But I must say that it is not 
likely. I think church attendance is commanded in 
the Scriptures, and I’m a strong believer in a person 
showing his faith by going to church. 

A lot of people say that church is dull, monoto- 
nous, tiresome. But that’s not the reason we go to 
church. We go to church to worship God. No mat- 
ter whether the sermon is poor and the musit is 
poor, we go to sit in an atmosphere with God with 
other people. 

Q Do you suppose that this resurgence is because 
many churches are becoming more like the church of 
the past, which was not only the spiritual center but 
the social center of the community? 

A There are many churches that do provide a great 
social program for their youth, but today we havea 
different situation where we have television in the 
home and all sorts of other entertainments trying to 
compete with the church on a social level. So, that is 
a very difficult question to answer. 

Q Are churches trying to do more of that? 

A Yes. 


MAKING RELIGION STICK— 


Q How much of the follow-up work that you were 
describing is done by your team and how much by the 
committee? 


A When we go to a city, we train the follow-up 


leaders about six months in advance. They are all 
local people, but we have trained them. 
Q So that after you have been there and had your 
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meetings, there is a residue from it. That’s your 
object really— 

A But only a residue within the established church 
—nothing separate. If some organization should arise 
after our meeting and call themselves after our name, 
I would repudiate it. Because we’re there to strengthen 
the churches, not to start something ew or to leave 
anything behind. I am not one to leave any Billy 
Graham followers behind. So many newspapermen 
have asked me: 

“Well, how many men do you now have in your 
army? How many followers do you have?”—and 
things like that. 

We are not trying to establish any followers. We 
are trying to get them to follow the church. 


WHO CONTRIBUTES— 


Q How much money does it take to carry on these 
campaigns, and where does it come from? 

A The British campaign cost a total in the neigh- 
borhood of 150,000 pounds [$420,000]. 

Q Is that supplied by the British people? 

A A part of it. I think we supplied about 78,000 
or 79,000 pounds [$218,400 or $221,200]. 

Q Where does that money come from? 

A There is a foundation in Minneapolis, Minn., 
which is organized to support our work. 

Q What is the name of it? 

A The Billy Graham Evangelist Association. It 
has a board of directors, is a nonprofit organization, 
and I receive no remuneration for any of my work 
anywhere in the world except a stated salary which I 
receive each year from this particular organiza- 
tion. 

My home is in North Carolina and I very rarely 
even visit Minneapolis. That is run entirely separate 
up there. They get in that office about 12,000 letters a 
week from our radio and television work, with a great 
many contributions. 

There are some foundations in this country that 
have helped in this European tour. We demand when 
we go anywhere two things: First, that the books be 
audited. You see, we go only at the invitation of a 
group of the local ministers. We never go independ- 
ently. We are invited. 

So, they organize and incorporate into a committee 
and corporation to handle the funds for that particu- 
lar local campaign. They raise all the funds; they dis- 
tribute all the funds. 

Q What is the money spent for primarily? 

A It is spent for auditorium rental and for publicity 
quite largely. And each committee pays for our trans- 
portation. We usually carry in this country about 12 
people with us. In Great Britain we had 25. The com- 
mittee takes care of our hotel expenses and so forth. 
And we also demand that the books be audited and a 


..- “We have a team of specialists—all | am is a preacher” 


copy of that audit published in the press and sent to 
every minister in town so that everybody knows who 
got what and where it all went. 

Q What are these teams of people with you? 

A Well, we have a team of specialists in running 
the organization. All I am is the preacher. We have 
a song leader, because before I get up to speak we 
have some community singing of hymns. 

Then we have to arrange for a soloist to sing. We 
have secretarial service and a vast follow-up system. 

For example, if a person in one of these campaigns 
makes a commitment to Christ, we don’t drop him. He 
is followed up. The ministers all do that. His name and 
address and a lot of information about him is taken, 
and within 24 hours that is sent to a minister of the 
church of his choice, regardless of denomination. 

Then we ask the minister to visit that person im- 
mediately, and then we have many methods of getting 
that person integrated in that church—through the 
mail, through personal contact, through other people, 
but primarily through the church itself. 

_Now, if the minister doesn’t follow through with- 
in a stated time, we check up on the minister, and 
if we find he hasn’t followed up through careless- 
ness, that card is given to another church near that 
person. . 

The Archbishop of Canterbury told me one day 
about a church near Lambeth that had received some 
cards, and he went over personally to the minister 
and said, “Look here, you get on this immediately 
and follow these people up, because the Billy Graham 
organization will give those cards to a Baptist Church 
if you don’t get them immediately.” 

So, we have in London at the moment, and will 
have for the next six or seven months, a program fol- 
lowing all these people up carefully so that we will be 
able to know what happened to them. 


CHOOSING A CHURCH— 


Q What happens when a man expresses no prefer- 
ence of a church? 

A About 10 per cent in London had no preference. 
Usually their preference is a church that they have 
heard about or one that they pass on the way to work 
every morning. Most everybody knows of a church 
that they’d like to go to. But for this 10 per cent who 
didn’t a committee of ministers has been appointed by 
the executive committee, representative of all the 
churches, to select a church, usually geographically, 
for these people. 

Q How many names were supplied the churches of 
England? 

A 38,000. 

Q You remarked a while ago that the term “evan- 
gelist” was unfortunate. You are generally referred to 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- “I believe faith in God will withstand any sort of pressure” 


as an “evangelist.” What term would you prefer? Is 
there a better term? 

A No, because it’s a Biblical term. But unfortunate- 
ly we have had some experiences in the past with 
evangelists of the wrong type who gave the word 
“evangelist” a bad name. They have the idea that an 
evangelist is a chair-throwing, emotional type of per- 
30n. 

Q Is this particularly true in England? 

A Yes, but also in the United States. Evangelism 
today, however, is in the church, is church-integrated 
and church-directed and church-sponsored. It’s not 
an independent going out on his own. 


BILLY SUNDAY’S METHODS— 


Q How does your approach differ from that of, 
say, Billy Sunday’s? 

A Very little in certain ways. But Billy Sunday was 
a man of his generation. He was a great baseball 
player, a great athlete. I have met people all over the 
country whose lives had changed because of Billy 
Sunday. I have the greatest respect for Billy Sunday, 
though our methods are different and some of our 
emphases are different because we are living in two 
different periods. 

Q Did he work with organized churches? 

A Quite largely he did, yes. 

Q Did he have any kind of a setup, as you do? 

A I should say that perhaps in preparation he did 
in the beginning, but I can’t answer that too specifical- 
ly because I’ve really never delved into it. I would say 
that our meetings are more along the line of the 
Moody meetings of about 75 years ago than of the 
Billy Sunday meetings. 

Q On your trip to Korea you were undoubtedly in 
contact with the armed forces. What was your experi- 
ence with them? 

A Well, I went under the armed forces. I went ex- 
pressly to talk to the troops. But I found myself 
talking to the Korean nationals as well. The United 
States Army and Air Force that I worked with—and 
they’ve been wonderful to me everywhere, in Germany 
and everywhere we’d go—they opened the doors every- 
where. And I had very delightful experiences also 
with the State Department. The State Department 
has been extremely courteous to us and helpful. 

Q Was there a great response from the troops? 

A Tremendous. I was there with 3,000 or 4,000 
troops right behind the fighting line, talking to them, 
with the artillery going overhead, and when I gave 
an invitation to receive Christ, a third of them would 
respond. 

Q Is there anything that could be done along this 
line to strengthen our men to stand up under Commu- 
nist torture? 

A I think that religious faith and religious convic- 
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tion is one of the strongest points in that regard that 
a man can have. I think that the last thing that a man 
could give up would be his faith in God. I think 
that’s the. last thing. I can see a man bending in 
other fields, but there he would have to be insane, 
I think, which this “brain washing” probably is— 
a form of insanity. Of course, I don’t know too 
much about it. You’re talking in a field that I am 
not acquainted with. But I do believe that faith 
in God is a tremendous thing that will withstand 
any sort of pressure. 

Q As to your meeting with members of Congress in 
Washington, was that the first time you met with 
them? 

A No. On various occasions that I have been here 
various ones have gotten small groups together for 
me to talk to. 

Q Can you describe what you think is the attitude 
of the members of Congress toward movements like 
this? 

A Yes. I think they are beginning to realize that 
there is this grass-roots religious resurgence in the 
country, and I think that the Congressmen, at least 
many of them that I know, are responding to it. They 
are beginning to realize that it’s a tremendous factor, 
not only politically but from the moral and spiritual 
point of view, which will make a contribution to the 
country. Because the Communists are dedicated to 
Communism, and we need the same dedication to the 
principles on which this country was founded. 

Q What would you say are those principles? 

A The Old and New Testaments of the Bible. Lenin 
had only a small number of followers in Russia in 
1917; today the Communists dominate 850 million. 
How did they do it—in one generation: They did it 
by complete dedication. Just a handful of people in 
each country. It didn’t take many. 

They tell me there are only 3 or 4 million Com- 
munists in Russia now. How do they do it? Dedica- 
tion. We're going to have to become dedicated to 
the things that our country believes in and stands 
for. And one of those things, and one contribut- 
ing factor, has been religious faith that made this 
country great. 


TO EUROPE AGAIN?— 


Q What's your present program? 

A We go to Nashville and then to New Orleans 
where I will be for a month. After that we will rest 
and think about going back to Europe. 

Q Have you actually been invited? 

A Yes, we have, and the invitation is on a much 
broader scale. 

Q Sponsored by the Anglican Church? 

A Yes, most of the Anglican Church and other de- 
nominations. 
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Finance Week 


TAX SAVINGS ON PAY WHILE SICK 


Wage in Illness Tax-Free Up to $100 a Week 








There‘s some rather startling 
news for workers in the tax law 
just written by Congress. 

Your sick pay—as a salary 
earner or wage earner—is made 
largely tax-free. So are a variety 
of other payments that your em- 
ployer may provide when you 
are sick or injured. 


Millions of workers, starting this 
year, are to get an important tax break 
when they’re absent from work be- 
cause of illness or injury. 

Congress, in writing a brand-new tax 
code, has taken special notice of pay- 
ments made to individuals under sickness 
and accident plans. Result: Some people 
ae going to find it cheaper to get sick 
than to stay well. 

What the changes mean, specifically, 
is that the pay you draw while sick, or 
after an injury, will be at least partly tax- 


Tax Exemption f 


free to you. You won't even report the 
pay as income on your federal tax return. 
And this grant of tax freedom applies 
even to the sick-leave pay you already 
have received this year. 

There are some rules and restrictions 
on this relief, of course. Yet the limita- 
tions are few enough and loose enough 
to make this tax exemption worth a good 
deal of spendable cash. 

As a result, questions now are being 
raised as to whether the new rules won't 
encourage workers to stay home. 

What the law means to you as an 
employe, though, is reasonably clear. 

New rules you'll need to know about 
are these: 

First, payments must be made under 
a specific company plan if they are to be 
tax-free. The new law doesn’t spell out 
what a “plan” is—so the Internal Revenue 
Service probably will have to do that. 
Yet it’s expected the relief will apply to 
almost any fornfal plan. 

Second, only the first $100 that you 
receive each week while you’re off the 
job wili be tax-free. If your salary comes 
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or Sick Pay — 


to $200 a week, then $100 of that will 
be tax-free while you're out. 

Third, you won't get this grant of 
tax freedom for the payments you re- 
ceive during the first week of an illness, 
unless you spend at least one day in the 
hospital during the illness. For absence 
due to an injury, though, even the first 
week’s pay will be tax-free, whether 
youre hospitalized or not. And the in- 
jury doesn’t have to be one that happens 
while you're on the job. 

The chart on this page shows how 
these three main rules will work. 

If youre a salaried person, you simply 
will ignore the first $100 a week of your 
sick-leave pay during the year. And 
there’s no legal limit to the number of 
days’ pay this can cover. 

If you're a wage earner whose com- 
pany plan provides payments to offset 
the wages you lose during an illness, 
you need not report as income the first 
$100 a week of those “in lieu” payments. 
And the only time limit provided is the 
one in your company plan. 

Depending on regulations yet to be 
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HOW IT WORKS OUT 
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EXECUTIVE, 


married, earning $20,000 a year, is out 
of work four weeks following a major 
operation. He draws his regular salary 
— $1,538 — during sick leave. 





Under new rules, $400 of this is tax-free. 





FACTORY WORKER, 


single, earning $4,000 a year, is out of 
work three weeks and suffers a per- 
manent disability as a result of an 
accident. His employer pays him 
$300 for disability and $150 in lieu 
of lost wages. 


New rules make those payments tax-free. 





UNDER OLD LAW— $ 4,192 


executive’s total tax was . 
$4,070 


UNDER NEW LAW— 
TAX SAVING... $122 


executive's tax will be ... 


ar.¥4 





UNDER OLD LAW— 
worker’s total tax was ..... 


UNDER NEW LAW— 
worker's tax will be ....... 


$663 
$574 
SAVING....$8 


Note: Both examples assume deductions of 10 per cent of income. 
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Finance Week 













Businessmen, now under a new tax 
law, are to find the tax collector far 
more lenient toward the deduction of 
anticipated future expenses. 

New rules, just signed into law, 
permit a business to deduct some fu- 
ture expenses even when those ex- 
penses are not precisely known in 
advance. Result can be a more accu- 
rate accounting of real income and, 
incidentally, a substantial one-year 
windfall of tax savings. 

Under the old law, a firm that ob- 
ligated itself in one year to expenses 
that would not actually be incurred 
until a later year could not deduct 
those expenses until they were in- 
curred, unless they were specific 
amounts fixed in advance. Yet those 
expenses really were incurred in earn- 
ing the earlier year’s income. 

An appliance dealer, for example, 
may sell his merchandise with, say, a 
one-year service warranty. His income 
from this year’s sales thus is subject 
to expense that will not be met until 
next year. Yet, under the old law, he 
could not take a deduction this year 
for next year’s estimated warranty 
costs, since he could not know pre- 
cisely how much they would be. 

Under new rules, most business- 
men will be permitted to set up re- 
serves for estimated future costs and 
deduct them currently. An extra 
gain may result now. 

The appliance dealer, for example, 
already is deducting the actual ex- 
penses that he is incurring in servic- 
ing the machines he sold last year. In 
addition, if he starts now to use the 
reserve method, he can deduct in this 
year his estimated costs of servicing 
next year his 1954 sales. In effect, he 
gets a doubling of these deductions 
this year. 

A more specific example shows 
further details. 

Say an appliance dealer sold $100,- 
000 of merchandise in January, 1954, 
guaranteed for two years. His past 
experience shows that his guarantee 
costs will average 10 per cent of sales, 
or $10,000 just on those January 
sales. 

This dealer sets up a reserve for 
estimated future guarantee costs of 
$10,000. Each month in 1954, as some 
of these costs are actually incurred, 
he reduces the reserve account ac- 
cordingly. At year end, the balance in 
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How Businessmen Can Use 
Future-Expense Deduction 


the reserve account is deductible as a 
cost of sales. : 

If experience during 1954 shows 
that too much has been allowed for 
servicing costs, then the excessive 
amounts charged to the reserve must 
be eliminated from that reserve. And 
if, at the end of two years, when the 
guarantee has expired, there remains 
some balance in the reserve account, 
that amount will have to be credited 
as income. 

You can use this rule only if 
you’re an accrual-basis taxpayer. 
Most businesses are, though, since 
that accounting method is required 
wherever inventories are used in the 
business. 

You can make the election to use 
this method not later than the due 
date for the tax return on the year in 
which you decide. Once made, the 
decision must be permanent, unless 
you get Internal Revenue’s permis- 
sion to shift back. ° 

If you make the election this year— 
or in your current fiscal year, if that’s 
what you use—you can do it with- 
out permission from Internal Reve- 
nue. To do it later will require 
approval. 

Expenses that you can handle in 
this way must be allowable deduc- 
tions related to the income of the 
tax year involved. And the tax col- 
lector must be satisfied that they can 
be estimated with reasonable accu- 
racy. 

Examples of expenses of this 
sort: cash discounts that you offer 
for prompt payment, guarantees that 
you extend on your merchandise, 
sales returns and allowances, quan- 
tity discounts, vacation pay of your 
employes, liabilities for self-insured 
injury and damage claims. There are 
others, of course. 

It isn’t safe to try using this re- 
serve method in deducting vague, un- 
determined contingencies, indefinite 
possible losses in the future, expenses 
that are being contested or are in 
litigation. 

Bad-debt reserves, finally, are 
handled under a separate tax rule. 

Thousands of businessmen, shift- 
ing over to this method, are to find 
they can figure their real income 
much more accurately in the future. 
And they’ll get a one-year tax saving 
that may be substantial. 


issued, a minor scratch that keeps you 
home from work will make at least a 
part of your pay tax-exempt—if you satis. 
fy your employer that you were injured, 
The three-day headache that lays you 
up will provide some tax-free pay, too, 
provided you contrive to spend at least 
one day convalescing in a hospital. 

Even that requirement of one day 
spent in the hospital, in order to get the 
grant of tax freedom during the first 
week of an illness, may not be a harsh 
restriction for millions of workers. If they 
have hospitalization insurance—and tens 
of millions now do—a day or so in the 
hospital may cost nothing. 

Importance of these new rules is in- 
dicated by the number of workers al- 
ready covered by sickness and accident 
plans. A nation-wide survey, conducted 
by a group of insurance firms, found that 
in 1952 some 4.6 million civilians work- 
ing for government and about 3.6 mil- 
lion salary earners in industry were 
covered by sick-leave plans. And about 
17 million workers were protected 
against wage or salary losses by group- 
insurance plans, paid for largely by 
employers. And more and more work- 
ers are coming under such plans each 
year. 

Other payments resulting from ill 
ness or injury—yours or your family’s- 
also get new tax treatment, if they are 
provided as part of a plan. 

Your company, for example, may pay 
your medical bills, and your family’s, 
too—either directly or through group 
health-insurance plans of various kinds. 
If so, those payments will not be taxable 
income to you. And, incidentally, amounts 
paid to you by your employer this year, 
to reimburse you for your medical bills 
last year, also will be tax-free—unless 
you claimed those expenses as medical 
deductions in your return. 

In addition, your company may have 
a plan to provide payments to you for 
any permanent disabilities, or loss of 
limb, that you may suffer. If these pay- 
ments are based on the nature of the 
injury itself—and are not related to the 
time you're off work—then they, too, are 
tax-free to you. If your employer is extra 
generous and provides such payments 
for these disabilities suffered by your 
wife or children, these also will be tax 
free payments. 

If you get these employer-paid bene- 
fits, you'll handle them on your retum 
just like any other tax-free income. That 
is, you won't report them as income a 
all. And you'll do this starting with the 
return you file by next April 15, the new 
date for final returns on individual i- 
comes. 

Result is to be a very broad area 
income that is to be tax-exempt to mil 
lions of individuals. 
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= WHAT DID IT COST 
= ) TO CREATE YOUR JOB? 


If you’re an average U.S. factory worker—$12,000. 


If you’re a rough carpenter, it took approximately 
$350 worth of tools to set you up in your trade. 


Tools for a garage mechanic cost about $3,000; for a 
Washington wheat farmer $12,500; for a secretary $300. 


But if you work for Union Oil, it took $77,000 worth 

of tools in the form of trucks, service stations, refineries, 
oil wells, etc., to create your job.* Obviously, some of 
our jobs require considerably less investment than 
$77,000 and some considerably more. But this is the 
average for Union’s more than 9,000 employees. 


That’s big money. But it accomplishes big things. 


It brings Union’s customers better products at lower 
costs. It enables each employee to produce more and 
therefore earn more. It creates better jobs and a 
higher standard of living. 


*Even this figure does not include the ‘‘tools’’ Union 
rents for its employees, such as office space, tankers, 
telephone service, etc. 








UNION OIL @ COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


This is one of a series by the people of Union Oil to explain how business functions. Your comments 
are invited. Write The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, California. 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT, 


MR. DIES DEBATE 


Recollections of Early Congressional Inquiry Into Communism 


Controversy has arisen over what happened 
in the early days of the Dies investigation into 
Communism by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

It grows out of statements by Representa- 


tive Martin Dies in an interview in the Aug. . 


20, 1954, issue of U. S. News & World Report. 


Mrs. Roosevelt questions Mr. Dies’s recol- 
lection. Mr. Dies, in his reply, draws Mrs. 
Roosevelt's attention to the same statements 
made by him repeatedly for 14 years and, he 
says, without previous challenge from her. 

Here, in full text, is the exchange of corre- 
spondence. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: ““YOUR MEMORY SEEMS QUITE SHORT” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt wrote to Representative Dies 
on August 17, 1954, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Dies: 


I have asked Mr. Lawrence to deliver this letter to you as 
I did not want it to go through the regular mail at the Capitol. 
As you know, I never make it a practice to answer remarks 
that are made where they affect me alone but in this case, I 
must refresh your memory which is quite incorrect. 

I never admitted to you, because I could not have, since 
Mr. Joseph Lash never admitted to me that he had been a 
Communist. I knew that in the Youth Organizations he had 
been close to many Communists and he had helped me 
greatly to learn about Communist lines of thought, and that 
I might have told you, but Mr. Lash was never a member of 
the Communist Party. 

If influence such as you describe was used it was without 
my knowledge or that of my husband but I am quite sure 
that my husband never said, “It would be bad for the Demo- 
cratic Party to alienate elements friendly to Communism.” 

You are correct about what you say as regards the Youth 


MR. DIES: “1 HAVE BEEN 


Representative Dies replied to Mrs. Roosevelt on August 
19, 1954, as follows: 


Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
VAL-KILL COTTAGE 
Hype Park, Dutcuess County, N. Y. 


Dear Mrs. ROOSEVELT: 


This acknowledges receipt of your letter of August 17th 
instant, in reference to my report of our meeting at the 
White House and our discussion of Joe Lash. 

For many years since this meeting, I have stated in 
speeches and articles what occurred upon this occasion. On 
September 22, 1950, Congressman Harold Velde of Illinois 
inserted in the Congressional Record a speech, which I had 
made some time prior, in which I detailed the account of 
my conversation with you concerning Joseph Lash. In view 
of the fact that my recent statement, which appeared in the 
U.S. News & World Report, is a repetition of what I have 
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Congress hearings but incorrect when you say that it was the 
evidence which disturbed me and made me ask you to the 
White House. What really disturbed me was the outrageous 
type of questioning indulged in by Mr. [J. B.] Matthews. 
The reason I asked you to the White House was because | 
wished you to know that the Student Union which Mr. Lash 
organized had been taken over in spite of Mr. Lash’s efforts 
by the Communists and they had thrown him and a number 
of his friends out of office and out of the Union. This had 
never been brought out and I felt that you should know it. 

Mr. Lash could not have admitted that he was a Commu- 
nist but he is away on vacation and therefore I can not ask 
him what he said to you, but no influence was ever brought 
to bear, as far as I ever knew, on his draft board. 

I am constantly being accused of having used influence 
in ways which, of course, I did not know anything about even, 
but this is something which might hurt someone else and 
therefore I would like the truth to be known both by you 
and Mr. Lawrence since your memory seems quite short. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


SAYING FOR 14 YEARS=” 


been saying and writing for fourteen years, I cannot agree 
that my memory is short. 

Mr. Joseph P. Lash first appeared before our Committee 
on December 1, 1939. He testified at length, under oath, and 
answered the questions which were propounded to him. His 
next appearance was before our Committee on January 21, 
1942, when he again testified, under oath, and contradicted 
his previous testimony on material points. In the course of 
his testimony on January 21, 1942, he was asked the follow- 
ing question: 

“The Chairman. You are definitely convinced that you 
were wrong in being closely associated with the Communists 
during that period?” 

He answered as follows: “Mr. Lash. Yes sir.” 

“The Chairman. There is no question in your mind but 
that was an error?” 

“Mr. Lash, Yes sir.” 

“The Chairman. But it was an error that you made as 4 
result of false beliefs in the objectives of these people?” 
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“Mr. Lash. Yes sir; that is right.” 

“The Chairman. To what extent do you agree with the 
Communists, to what extent is your association with them and 
moving in that circle, on what points do you agree with them 
and on what points do you disagree? I am trying to get the ex- 
tent of it, not do you now but did you at that time, I mean?” 

“Mr. Lash. Oh, I thought you were referring to the present. 
At that time substantially I agreed with their position, Mr. 
Chairman.” 

I submit that Mr. Lash’s admission before our Committee 
that he had associated closely with the Communists and 
was in substantial agreement with the Communists was a 
confession that he was a Communist. It was not necessary 
for Joseph Lash to be a card-holding member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States to be a Communist. It has 
been clearly established that some Communists do not hold 
a formal membership in the party for strategic reasons. 

For instance, Mr. Lash was asked the following question 
by Mr. Matthews: “Were you there as a member of the 
Young Communist League?” 

He answered: “No I was not there as a member of the 
Young Communist League.” 

He was then asked: “Were you there as a delegate?” And 
he answered: “I was never a Communist. I never held a 
membership card.” 

He also was asked by Mr. Matthews the following ques- 
tion: “Were you ever, in any circles of the Young Communist 
League, or in any circles of the Young Communist Party, or 
otherwise treated in a manner in which they might presum- 
ably treat persons who were backing them and taking their 
instructions, but who, for strategic reasons, were not issued 
cards of membership?” 

Mr. Lash answered: “I worked very closely with them but 
I have always preserved my independence of judgment.” 


FROM 1950 SPEECH— 


In my speech, which was inserted in the Congressional 
Record by Congressman Velde on September 22, 1950, I said: 

“There was a perennial youth by the name of Joseph 
Lash, who was head of the Youth Congress. Joseph Lash had 
been very active in Communism and we exposed him. One 
day I got a telephone call from Mrs. Roosevelt asking me to 
have dinner with her. 

“Well, I knew something was up because I had heard that 
Mrs. Roosevelt was trying to persuade Naval Intelligence to 
give Joseph Lash an appointment. He had never been in- 
ducted into the armed services. I went to the White House 
and there seated in the anteroom were four or five young 
Communist youth leaders waiting for Mrs. Roosevelt. They 
sat at the table with me and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“At the conclusion of the lunch, Mrs. Roosevelt said to 
me, ‘Mr. Congressman, I presume you know why I asked 
you to have lunch with me.’ I said, “Well, I have an idea. It 
is about Joseph Lash.’ And she said, ‘Yes.’ I said, “Mrs. 
Roosevelt, I have brought the record of Joseph Lash. He 
perjured himself before our Committee.’ 

“She said, ‘Yes; he told me he did but he is very sorry and 
I think he should have another chance.’ I said, “Well, maybe, 
but not in Naval Intelligence.’ I said, ‘Did he tell you he was 
a member of the Communist Party?’ She said, “Yes; but he 
was just an idealistic venturesome youth who embraced Com- 
munism impulsively and now he wants to repent.’ I said, 
‘Mrs. Roosevelt, how do you know he has repented? How 
can you afford to ask that he be put in Naval Intelligence?’ 

“Well, we sat around and discussed it pro and con. When 
I went back to the office, I called the Committee together and 
told them about my conversation with Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
Committee agreed to permit Joseph Lash and his counsel, 
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who was a New Deal official, to appear before it so that he 
could make his confession and ask for forgiveness. 

“Among other things, I asked him why he wasn’t in the 
Army and he was unable to give a satisfactory explanation. 
Later the Committee instructed the secretary to telephone 
the draft board in New York to find out why Joseph Lash 
had not been inducted. We were informed that it was be- 
cause of White House intervention.” 

I reported my conversation with President Roosevelt during 
his lifetime, and what I stated in my interview is merely a 
repetition of what I have been saying for many years. A 
more detailed account of what I told the President and what 
he told me may be found in the speech which Congressman 
Velde inserted in the Congressional Record. 


HEARINGS TEXT CITED— 


Your explanation that you sent for me because you wished 
me to know “that the Student Union which Mr. Lash organ- 
ized had been taken over, in spite of Mr. Lash’s efforts, by the 
Communists and they had thrown him and a number of his 
friends out of office and out of the Union,” is not borne out 
by the facts and the record, and on its face is unreasonable. 
If this were the reason, why did you tell me that Mr. Lash 
could get a Naval Intelligence appointment if our Committee 
would give him a clean bill of health? 

Why did Mr. Lash appear voluntarily before the Commit- 
tee? Why did he admit, on page 2810 of the Hearings, that 
he had applied for a position in Naval Intelligence? Why did 
he admit, on page 2811 of the Hearings, that when he first 
appeared before the Committee in 1939, he “tried not to 
answer questions because the more I answered questions, 
the more difficult it made my work in trying to get the Com- 
munist influence out of the American Students’ Union”? Why 
did he apologize to the Committee for his testimony in 1939? 

If you will read the Hearings from page 2812 to 2819, 
you will find that Mr. Lash admitted membership in a num- 
ber of organizations which he stated were Communist con- 
trolled and dominated. If you will search your memory care- 
fully, you will recall that I told you I could not give Mr. 
Lash a clean bill of health, but that I would afford him an 
opportunity to appear before the Committee if he would 
agree to tell the truth. 

Before summoning the Committee I had Mr. Lash to come 
to my office to find out if he was willing to tell the truth. In 
our conversation, while he insisted that he had not been a 


_ card-holding member of the Communist Party, he agreed that 


he had been a Communist in all other respects, because of 
his belief in the Communist program and doctrines and be- 
cause of his close association with them. And he admitted 
that he and certain other Communists were not required to 
join the Party formally for strategic reasons. He also agreed 
that he had not told all the truth when he appeared before 
the Committee in 1939. Upon his assurance that he would be 
truthful and frank, I summoned the Committee. 

When Mr. Lash appeared before the Committee he was ac- 
companied by counsel. When he was put under oath and 
questioned he hedged and was not as frank as he told me 
he would be. I presume that he had talked to his counsel be- 
tween the time I talked to him and his appearance before 
the Committee. 

Although I have stated publicly many times the basic 
facts of the Lash affair, this is the first time you have chal- 
lenged the accuracy of my account of what happened. I am, 
therefore, surprised that at this late date you should seek 
to discredit my statement. I am compelled to attribute your 
belated challenge to a faulty memory. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MakTIN Dies 
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C Business Around the World 

















se LONDON ¢ PARIS ¢ ROME © COPENHAGEN 


>> Western Europe's businessmen have little to complain of. Business--in 
general--has seldom, if ever, been as good. Troubles of U.S. business have just 
not crossed the Atlantic. Fears of being infected by the U.S. virus have passed. 
European business boom has been pushing upward for 12 months--a period 
of travail and readjustment for many American businessmen. 
Startling contrasts between the two areas are shown in recent figures: 
Industrial production in the U.S. was off 8.5 per cent in the first half, 
compared with a year earlier. But in Western Europe, all industrial countries 
registered year-to-year gains, according to latest reports. 
Biggest gains in industrial production--ranging from 10 to 12 per cent-- 
were made by Western Germany, Italy and Austria. 
Medium-sizea gains of 5 to 9 per cent were chalked up by Britain, France, 
the Netherlands and Norway. 
Small gains of 1 to 3 per cent were shown by Belgium, Denmark, Sweden 
and Switzerland. In all three European groups, countries were at, or close 
to, record levels of industrial activity. It's a unanimous boom. 




















>> If you look into the impetus behind the European boom..... 

Consumer-goods and related industries, in general, have sparked the boom-- 
such things as automobiles, pulp and paper, oil refining, chemicals (especially 
fertilizers and plastics). Heavier goods and related lines--machinery, steel, 
coal--haven't done as well as the lighter group. Textiles, too, have lagged. 

Building, as in the U.S., has been very active in Western Europe. 








>> Why hasn't the U.S. recession affected Western Europe? This is a question 
with many answers. But, certainly, important points are these: 

Price stability in both U.S. and other markets has helped to keep up 
Europe's export earnings. Well maintained purchasing power of the raw-material- 
producing countries has been a particular help to Europe's sales. 

The dollar position of Western Europe is comfortable. Net inflow of 
dollars continues--largely because of U.S. aid and military spending. European 
governments have not had to limit imports of dollar goods as in previous crises 
nor trim their budgetary and fiscal policies to fit a deflationary mold. 

Good harvests and rising output of coal and machinery have meant greater 
self-sufficiency for Western Europe. Trade within Europe has greatly expanded 
within recent years. Less is needed from the dollar area. 

The economic sinews of Western Europe are altogether stronger than they 
were in 1948-49, when the last U.S. recession had serious repercussions. 

Europeans have gotten an important psychological lift out of the way their 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 
economy has continued to expand, despite the waverings across the Atlantic. 


>> In the light of this growing spirit of economic independence, Western 
Europeans are showing differing reactions to the recent easing of curbs on 
exports to Iron Curtain countries. The majority view is this: 

New markets in Eastern Europe will be welcomed--to keep the Western 
European boom going. Also, larger supplies of timber, oil and grain from Eastern 
European sources can be absorbed, and will save outlays of hard currencies. 

Additional support swings behind bigger East-West trade as a result of the 
U.S. decision to raise the tariff on watches. Some Europeans now feel it's 
no use trying to sell in the U.S. They might as well try the Russians. 

But_others in Western Europe would go slow on East-West trade. They point 
out that things are going pretty well in Western Europe. There's no great 
urgency to push East-West trade. Trade dealings with Soviet Europe are pretty 
tricky. It's private firms negotiating with huge government monopolies. 
Deliveries from the East can't be relied on. Payments present difficulties. 

Above all, can you count on a Russian market for your goods, supposing one 
can be built up? Trade dominated by political considerations is uncertain. 

East-West trade, obviously, has a lot of angles. American exporters, who 
have had little experience in it, might ponder what these Europeans say. 

















>> Despite difficulties involved, the volume of East-West trade will be 
increasing, now that Western countries are allowing more products to be shipped 
behind the Iron Curtain. Soviet Europe, with a thick web of trade agreements 
blanketing most of Western Europe, is all set to cash in on the relaxed controls. 

These trade deals make it clear that the Russians and their allies are 
primarily interested in machinery, machine tools, electrical equipment and ships. 
Buying these has been difficult for them because of Western trade controls. 

Consumer-goods buying by the Russians suddenly burgeoned last year, 
especially butter, margarine, fish, meat and textile products. Such things are 
Still on their shopping lists--a mute indication that farm problems are still 
troublesome in Eastern Europe. But there's reason to believe that, in buying 
such products, the Russians are killing two birds with one stone. 

Eastern Europe is becoming an important market for the chief exports of 
several Western European countries--the more northerly ones, be it noted. 

Denmark this year has been sending 20 per cent of butter exports and 25 per 
cent of beef exports to Eastern Europe. The Netherlands has been selling 30 per 
cent of butter exports to that market; Norway, 16 per cent of fish exports; 
Iceland, 40 per cent of fish exports (up from 6 per cent two years ago). 

These countries are glad to find this new market opening up to them. 

What worries Western officials is that the Russians obviously are making 
an attempt to tie small countries such as Denmark and Iceland to themselves 
economically. Sweden has been subjected to this kind of pressure for years. 
Finland's heavy industries are now completely dependent on Russian orders. 

Russian penetration of Northern Europe, path to the U.S., has to be watched. 




















>> Take advantage of the break in coffee prices. It may not last. It results 
from temporarily heavy stocks in the U.S. and lower prices in Brazil, reflecting 
a tricky and possibly temporary devaluation of the cruzeiro. Real easing 
of the world coffee-supply situation won't come for many months yet. 
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New products, 
more power 
ready for 


your family 


If you owned 5 or 6 convenient and work- 
saving electric appliances a few years ago, 
you probably are enjoying 12 or 15 now. 
And that’s only the beginning, say elec- 
tric power companies and manufacturers, 
as the combination of American inven- 
tiveness and plenty of low-priced elec- 
tricity expand the Electric Age. 


U. S. families are using twice as much 
electricity as they did in 1946—yet there’s 
more than enough of it. That’s because 
the electric light and power companies 
plan and build years ahead to have addi- 


LIGHT FOR FREEDOM 





COLOR TELEVISION is here; a few families 
already are enjoying it. The big growth 
of color TV is expected to start in 1955. 








SEPARATE ELECTRIC RANGE UNITS grow in popularity. Oven at left—top units 
at right, separated by griddle surface and egg cookers—all can be at con- 
venient working height, or built into both new and remodeled kitchens. 


tional power ready when you want it. 
With hundreds of new power plants, 
they’ve doubled their output since the 
war, and plan to have half again as much 
more by 1960. 


In spite of this abundance, some 
people want government to create more 
unnecessary public debt by building 
new government power projects. The 
country’s growing appetite for electricity 
has been supplied, and can be supplied 
in the future, by America’s ELECTRIC 
LicHt AND Power ComPaniEs*. 


* Names on request from this magazine's advertising department 
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HOME AIR CONDITIONING. New built- 
in units, for both new and old 
homes, team up with the heating 
system for year-round comfort. 


PACKAGED WORKSHOP— 
new home appliance for 
father and the boys—is a 
half-dozen electric-powered 
tools in one. Electric mow- 
ers and hedge clippers 
please Dad, too. 
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Former Communist Official Tells— 


RED TACTICS IN UPSETTING 
COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 


Will outlawing of the Communist Party be 
a real blow to Reds? Or might it help them? 
How do Communists build a smoke screen 
when an investigation looms? Do newspapers 
play into their hands? What went on behind 


Following is the full text of a Senate Rules Subcommittee 
hearing Aug. 13, 1954, at which Dr. Bella V. Dodd, an 
ex-Communist who served from 1944 to 1948 as a legis- 
lative representative for the party, testified: 


Senator Carlson [Frank Carlson (Rep.), of Kansas]: The 
Committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning will be Dr. Bella V. Dodd, 
of New York. 

Dr. Dodd, we are very happy to have you with us at the 
Committee this morning, and I believe, if you do not object, 
we will swear you in. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Dodd: I do. 

Judge Morris [New York City Municipal Court Judge Rob- 
ert Morris, special adviser to the Subcommittee]: Mr. Chair- 
man, the reason this particular witness was called here today 
is that in examining the problems that confront various legis- 
lative committees we thought it necessary for our record to 
have someone here who could authoritatively, based on her 
own direct, personal experience, tell us about the attitude of 
the Communist Party toward congressional committees from 
other tactics employed by Communists against congressional 
committees, and this witness plans to give some of these 
firsthand experiences of what she, as a Communist attorney 
and as the legislative representative of the Communist 
Party, knows about it in their work against congressional 
committees, and it is for that purpose that this witness is 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Carlson: Dr. Dodd, you may proceed in any 
way you choose. Do you have a prepared statement this 
morning? 

Dr. Dodd: I. do nov. I understand Judge Morris will ask 
me some questions. 

Judge Morris: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We stated to Dr. Dodd 
that we would ask her certain questions. 

Senator Carlson: Do I understand that you were the 
legislative representative of the Communist Party for some 
period of time? 

Dr. Dodd: I was. 

Senator Carlson: Proceed, Judge Morris. 

Judge Morris: Dr. Dodd, will you tell us when you first 
became associated with the Communist movement? 
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scenes when New York City investigated its 
schools? Is there a definite link between Com- 
munism and the underworld of crime? 

An ex-Communist gives you an insider's 
answers, in a congressional hearing. 


Dr. Dodd: Well, I began working with the Communist 
movement from 1932 to 1943. 

I worked very closely with the Communist Party without 
having a party card. However, I was privileged to attend most 
of the meetings and | was under discipline to the Communist 
movement from 1943 to 1947. 

I worked very actively as an officer of the Communist 
Party. 

My position as legislative representative of the Com- 
munist movement in New York itself ended in 1948. I was 
expelled by the Communist Party in June of 1949, as you 
know. 

Judge Morris: You were a member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, were you not? 

Dr. Dodd: I was a member of the National Committee 
of the Communist Party from 1944 to 1949. 

Judge Morris: You were the legislative representative of 
the New York Teachers’ Union? 

Dr. Dodd: From 1936 to 1944. 

Judge Morris: And then were you the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Communist Party in Albany at any: time? 

Dr. Dodd: I was the legislative representative of the 
New York district and from time to time I came to Wash- 
ington and went to Albany and to City Hall representing 
the Communist Party from 1944 to 1948. 

Judge Morris: Later on you were the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Communist Party on a national level; is that 
right, Dr. Dodd? 

Dr. Dodd: No, sir; the fact that I was legislative repre- 
sentative of the New York district meant that I covered for 
the New York district both the city, state and national as 
well as the New York district. 

Judge Morris: You were a graduate of what university, 
Dr. Dodd? 

Dr. Dodd: Hunter College. 

Judge Morris: What degrees do you hold? 

Dr. Dodd: I received the A.B. degree from Hunter College. 
My master’s degree came from Columbia University, and my 
doctor of jurisprudence came from New York University. 

Judge Morris: You are a lawyer by occupation? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes. 

Judge Morris: You spent many years teaching? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes, I taught political science at Hunter College 
from 1926 to 1938, and I am now teaching at St. Johns as 
a lecturer in the law school there. 
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Judge Morris: What subjects do you teach? 

Dr. Dodd: I am teaching labor law at present, and I am 
going to be teaching legislative law this coming fall. 

Senator Carlson: Dr. Dodd, I was interested in this: Is 
your home in New York City? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes. 

Senator Carlson: Are you a native of that State, or where 
is your home? 

Dr. Dodd: I am a native of New York State and have lived 
there most of my life. 

Judge Morris: Dr. Dodd, when you left the Communist 
Party in 1948 or 1949, you were in a position, by virtue of 
the positions that you held at that time and for the preceding 
years, to assess, to get an estimate of ‘he Communist Party 
as it was operating in the United States at that particular 
time. 

I wonder if you would, first, from your experience as of 
that time, give us your estimate of the strength of the Com- 
munist Party that some of these congressional committees 
are concerned with? 

Dr. Dodd: In 1947 to 1948, when I was beginning to 
break with the party, the party was at the height of its power 
and by that I mean not only membership, because its mem- 
bership was never tested, but the member- 
ship figures had been given variously 
at 100,000—125,000—75,000—but it varied 
with each one of the membership drives. 

The Communist Party was not limited 
in strength to just its membership. The 
strength of the party lay in its contacts 
and in its infiltration into various positions 
of power, for the Communist Party 
achieves its policy by infiltrating the im- 
portant positions of public opinion, edu- 
cation, labor. 

Probably its most important contacts 
with the mass of people in America was 
through its power in the policy-making 
boards of organized labor. 

Through its contacts in the educational 
and intellectual fields, through its con- 
tacts in the newspaper and the publishing 
world—these were very significant—it had 
much power. 

This does not eliminate also the fact 
that they had many important positions 
in industrial and financial sections of the world, of our world. 

In other words, the Communist Party strength was its 
membership, its apparatus, which was extensive, both in the 
fraternal organizations and in the mass and cultural organiza- 
tions, but also through the hidden Communists who in- 
filtrated practically every important segment of American 
public opinion, to say nothing of the fact that they did infil- 
trate some of the legislative bodies not only in the actual con- 
gressional membership, but also in infiltrating the staffs of 
various senatorial and congressional committees. 

Judge Morris: Mr. Chairman, in directing questions to this 
witness today, we are not going to ask particular names of 
the individuals who may be involved, inasmuch as that prob- 
ably should be the duty of some other committee. 

But, generally, also, was there not infiltration of the various 
political parties? Do you know that from your own experience? 

Dr. Dodd: Because I was in charge of the legislative cam- 
paigns, I was, ipso facto, in charge of the political campaigns, 
both in the city and State, and it was my duty to make con- 
nections with the Democratic Party, Republican Party, the 
Labor Party, of course, of which I was a member. 

I was a member of the Communist Party and the Labor 
Party at the same time. 
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DR. BELLA V. DODD 


Senator Carlson: What about the Progressive Party? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes, the Progressive Party. 

Mr. Berkovitch [Boris S. Berkovitch, Subcommittee coun- 
sel]: What were the duties of your position as legislative 
representative of the Communist Party at that time? 

Dr. Dodd: It was my duty to watch legislation proposed 
in City Hall, Albany and Washington, and to bring back re- 
ports in order to get activity, to get reaction—and by reac- 
tion, I mean to get them to act for or against certain 
legislation, and to create public opinion against the kind ot 
legislation we were opposed to, and to create public opinion 
for that which we supported. 

In addition to that, it was my position to manage the elec- 
tion campaigns and to create a policy for election campaigns 
for the New York district. 

Mr. Berkovitch: Did you have any contact with legislative 
committees in the State of New York, in the State Legislature 
of that State, and also with congressional committees here 
in Congress in Washington? 

Dr. Dodd: That was part of my job, to keep in touch with 
the legislative committees to the end to see to it that certain 
bills were passed and certain bills were defeated. 

I was particularly active during my days with the Teachers’ 
Union, with the opposing of the State in- 
vestigation of the New York City school 
system. 

Judge Morris: Dr. Dodd, I wonder if 
at that point you would give us some of 
the details. After all, that was a legislative 
inquiry similar to this legislative inquiry 
of Congress, and the purpose of that was 
to expose Communist infiltration. 

You can testify with respect to the 
tactics used in that situation, and were 
they identical to those used against vari- 
ous congressional committees? 

I wonder if you could give us some 
details of how the Communist Party 
worked against the particular legislative 
committee. 

Dr. Dodd: The Communist Party knew 
that an investigation of the New York 
City school system and the New York 
City schools would unearth a large num- 
ber of Communists in the school system 

For that reason the Communist Party 


Harris & Ewing 


_ was worried that if the teachers broke ranks and began to 


talk to the legislative committee—the Communist Party 
established the tightest kind of control in order to keep 
them from talking—because they were afraid that one ques- 
tion might lead to another and in that way begin to unravel 
the whole conspiracy. 

What happened was, that immediately upon the passage of 
the resolution to investigate the New York City school system, 
the National Committee of the party established a top policy 
committee, consisting of several representatives of the Com- 
munist Party National, together with several representatives 
of the Teachers’ Union executive board, who were also Com- 
munists, but they were unknown as Communists. They were 
the trade-union Communists, and then later on when at- 
torneys were appointed, and as a matter of fact, all attorneys 
were appointed at the suggestion of the Communist Party. 

When the attorneys were selected to represent the union, 
the attorneys— 

Judge Morris: There was one particular attorney who was 
the counsel for the Teachers’ Union, was he not? 

Dr. Dodd: The first counsel tor the Teachers’ Union was 
appointed at the suggestion of Abe Unger, chairman of the 
Communist Lawyers of New York State, and the Teachers’ 
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Union hired him. He was not a Communist, but he under- 
stood that this was a fight against Communism and he adopted 
the rule that anything he did as an attorney had to be done 
under the supervision of the Communists. 

What happened was that sometimes we would meet daily, 
or even every two or three hours as to policy, and so far as 
the attorneys were concerned, it was not a question of rep- 
resenting the union as attorneys, but they had to fit their 
professional knowledge into the framework of the Commu- 
nist policy, which was established so that if the Communist 
Party decided that there was going to be a hearing and we 
did not want the hearing to proceed, we directed our at- 
torney to proceed to the point of disrupting this hearing, in 
order not to allow the testimony to continue, or to be given. 

Senator Carlson: In what fashion would the attorney dis- 
rupt the hearings or the proceedings? 

Dr. Dodd: By getting up and, for instance, if the chairman 
said “Sit down,” he would get up. 

If the chairman said, “Keep quiet,” he would go on 
speaking. 


REDS PACKED HEARINGS 


If the chairman would attempt to quiet him, he would 
keep on speaking and with the crowd in the room supporting 
him—and we always made it our business to pack the hear- 
ing—it was quite possible to disrupt the hearing. 

There is one other thing which I think your Committee 
should know, because sometimes we lose sight of the fact of 
how deep this conspiracy is. 

There were 600 people subpoenaed during the Rapp-Cou- 
dert hearings [an inquiry into reported subversive activities 
in New York’s education system, conducted by a State Legis- 
lature group headed by Herbert A. Rapp and Frederic R. 
Coudert]. I was chairman of those people, and I defended 
them in good faith. When I say in good faith, I mean I did 
not defend them as people, but I knew in advance every 
person who was going to be subpoenaed for that hearing. 

How did I know? The man in charge of the security for 
the Communist Party, a man by the name of Chester, had 
arranged for a liaison person to give me the names of those 
who were going to be subpoenaed in advance so that I knew. 
And I met this girl, and I cannot even remember her name 
now, but, anyhow, this unidentified woman and I got to- 
gether every week, and I was given a list of names of the 
people who would be subpoenaed. 

That gave us_ the opportunity to call those people in to 
find out what it was that we had to be worried about, what 
questions might be asked of them. 

If we did not want them to appear at the hearing, we 
arranged for them to get sick or to depart from the jurisdic- 
tion or to find some excuse for not appearing. 

At any rate, it gave them a chance to be prepared as to 
what to do. It made it possible for us to plan the proper attack. 

If a teacher had nothing to hide, we said, “Go in there 
and tell the truth.” 

If the teacher had something to hide, we would have to 
decide whether she should tell the truth, or if we found it 
was impossible for her to manage the situation, or because of 
her inability to speak, or because there were certain obvious 
things—for instance, we had teachers who had been in Mos- 
cow, who had been actually trained in Moscow, and we 
did not want them to appear. They disappeared, or took a 
walk, or they resigned from the school system rather than 
to get bad publicity. 

Judge Morris: There is one point that I think it is neces- 
sary for us to go into, because it is one of the issues with 
which we are directly faced. 

Did not this counsel for the Teachers’ Union often create 
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enough of a situation so that he was actually evicted from 
the courtroom? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes, on at least one occasion, I remember. 

Judge Morris: You remember from your own experience 
that he was actually forced by the chairman to leave? The 
chairman was forced, by his disruptive tactics, to have him 
put out? 

Dr. Dodd: He was carried out by the guards. 

Judge Morris: One of the problems we are confronted with 
is this: At the present time I think virtually all the commit- 
tees, if not all the committees, give every witness a right, a 
privilege of having counsel in executive and open sessions. 
Every witness who appears before these congressional com- 
mittees now has the privilege of having counsel. 

We are faced with the problem: Should we give witnesses 
the right to counsel? 

It was generally accepted by most of the witnesses before 
the Committee that we should make that a right, to have 
counsel. 

Congressman Meader [Representative George Meader 
(Rep.), of Michigan] appeared before this Committee and 
said that if you give to witnesses as a matter of right the 
privilege to have counsel, then in the case of a Communist, if 
he becomes disruptive—that is, the Communist counsel be- 
comes disruptive, as you have described this one particular 
gentleman—and the Committee must ask him to leave, then 
the witness will be here without a counsel and _ necessarily 
the whole proceeding will have to come to a halt. 

Would you, knowing what you do about the Communist 
Party, from your own experience, recommend that we go 
ahead and write into the rules the right to counsel, or should 
we keep it as a privilege as it is now? 

Dr. Dodd: This goes to the heart of what is a legislature. 

I assume that the man who is a Congressman or a Senator 
in this great country of ours, most of them are lawyers and 
most of them go back for election to their constituents, they 
are not going to be people who will abuse witnesses. 

It is my belief that the matter should be left as a privilege 
and not as a right. 

But if you make it as a right, then you begin to introduce 
all kinds of delaying tactics and disrupt any work you are 
trying to do, of getting sufficient information. 

I do not think that a person called here as a witness is 
called here as a aefendant. He is called here as a United 
States citizen, or as an American resident, to tell what he 
knows about a certain situation, or to help our legislature 
to make decisions, and for that reason it seems to me that 
giving this as a right changes the whole nature of the leg- 
islative investigations. 

It changes it into a judicial procedure, and not into a legis- 
lative procedure, which is looking for information. 

I just do not see it. I think you will hamstring an investiga- 
tion if you change that situation. 


TACTICS USED ON MR. DIES— 


Mr. Berkovitch: There was testimony with respect to the 
tactics that were used in combatting the Rapp-Coudert in- 
vestigation in New York City. 

Do you have any personal knowledge as to whether simi- 
lar methods were used in connection with congressional 
investigations? 

Dr. Dodd: Well, let me say this: The pattern set in the 
Rapp-Coudert Committee was very much the same as had 
been used previously on the Dies Committee [the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, headed by Represen- 
tative Martin Dies (Dem.), of Texas, from 1938 to 1945]. 

I did not have experience with the Dies Committee, except 
on a local basis. 
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It was my duty to see to it that various trade-unions adopt- 
ed resolutions against the Dies Committee. But I have seen 
this procedure used. For instance, in 1948 there was an in- 
vestigation by the Labor and Education Committee on the 
question of contributions by a union to the election cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. Berkovitch: That was the Labor and Education Com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes. 

No, wait a minute; I am sorry. It was the House, because 
I remember Congressman Buck [former Representative Ells- 
worth B. Buck (Rep.), of New York] was on it in New York, 
but I remember the leaders of the union were called before 
that Committee. 

Before we went to that Committee we held a meeting for 
the purpose of establishing Communist policy of what to do 
before that Committee. 

At that time the question was raised—if you are asked: 
“Are you now or have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party?” how would you answer it? And the instruc- 
tions were given how to answer it. 

At that time I was an open member of the Communist 
Party. I was its legislative representative and I said to them: 
“It is sort of silly for me not to answer that question truth- 
fully.” 

They said: “No, we want you to refuse to answer that 
question. You must refuse to answer that question even 
though the people know you are a representative of the 
Communist Party.” 

It seemed to me a little fantastic at that time, but I was 
disciplined. No one who is a member of the Communist 
Party, or who has worked with the Communist Party goes 
before a legislative committee without going to headquarters, 
contacting the appropriate office, being briefed and having 
an attorney assigned to him. 

He does not chouse his own lawyer, most of the time. 
The decision is made as to how important this witness is, 
as to who will be assigned to represent him. 

You asked me the question: Should having a lawyer, should 
this be a right or a privilege? I yield to no one in my appre- 
ciation of the fact that Communist lawyers when they are 
not dealing with Communism, sometimes are very able law- 
yers, sometimes more dedicated to their jobs than some 
other people. 

But when you get a Communist lawyer coming in with a 
Communist client on political matters, you do not have one 
witness before the committee; you have one witness plus all 
the buttressing of his professional advice. It is the duty of 
any lawyer to see to it, if his client begins to weaken, to 
stiffen his backbone and follow the Communist policy. 

Mr. Berkovitch: Would it be fair to say that the lawyer is 
not serving the client’s interest, but is serving the interests 
of the Communist Party? 


WHAT RED LAWYERS DO 


Dr. Dodd: That is a very true statement, and, as a matter 
of fact, I have often been very grieved at the fact that the 
individual citizen was not being represented. What was hap- 
pening was that the person was being kept down and tied 
down to the conspiracy by the added professional knowledge 
of the lawyer who appeared with him. 

Judge Morris: Prior to the time that you left the Commu- 
nist Party in 1949, you were able to observe from your own 
firsthand experience the activities of various Communists. 

In watching these people perform since you separated 
from the Communist Party, would you say now whether or 
not the Communist Party is stronger today, or less strong 
than it was in those days? 
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Would you develop that for us, based on your knowledge 
of these particular individuals whom you knew to be party 
members when you were a Communist Party member? 

Dr. Dodd: One of the things that you notice is that it is 
difficult to testify what the actual party membership is, but 
one of the things that I have noticed is that people who were 
working with the party—and when I say working with the 
party I mean knowingly working with the party—and people 
at that time being trained for important political, or policy 
positions, rather, are rising in our cultural, professional, 
political life, and so on. 

I see the power of the party pervading in a much stronger 
degree than it was at the time I was in it. 

The hidden power of the party now is greater than it was 
at that time, because to some extent a lot of these people 
have divested themselves of any relationship with the Com- 
munist Party so that they are able to say, “I am not a Com- 
munist.” 

Judge Morris: What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Dodd: In 1947, when the decision was made to have 
the Communist Party go underground, what they did was to 
select only the hard core of the Communist Party to go under- 
ground. All the others were told that they would be kept in 
contact with through their unions, or through their mass or- 
ganizations, and their mass organization might be a cultural 
society; it might be the Progressive Party; it might be the La- 
bor Party, whatever the mass organization was. 

These people can say “I am not a member of the Commu- 
nist Party.” 

They do not hold any cards any more; they say, “I am 
merely a progressive citizen.” 

But these people are being promoted and are developing 
their control both within the various political parties and the 
various strata of our organized life. 


OUTLAWING: “SALUTARY” 


Senator Carlson: Do I understand from your statement 
that these people who are Communists, or who are ex-Com- 
munists, are moving into the higher echelons that control 
these organizations, higher than they were some years ago? 

Dr. Dodd: There are certain personalities who are now 
being developed and who are stronger, because they are no 
longer tabbed and the discipline is not so obvious. 

Senator Carlson: This Congress is greatly concerned about 
the infiltration of this conspiracy into our Government and 
into other organizations of our society—and yesterday, by 
a vote of the Senate, it voted to outlaw the Communist Party. 

Would you have any views as to what you think might 
be the effect of that on taking care of the Communist organ- 
izations in this country? 

Dr. Dodd: I congratulate the Senate on having passed that 
vote, because I feel outlawing the Communist Party does 
have a salutary effect upon, first, the ordinary liberal who 
has said, “Well, the Communist Party is a legal party. Why do 
you attack them?” 

Secondly, it has a salutary effect upon the young people 
in our universities and colleges, the so-called intellectuals 
who would not hesitate to join an organization even though it 
is unpopular, but who would not join an illegal organization. 

I have no delusions about the fact that the conspiracy con- 
tinues to operate. The Communist Party was never complete- 
ly aboveground. It was always 98 per cent aboveground and 
2 per cent underground, and they let you see only that part 
which is favorable to them. 

It does eliminate for the time being an apparatus for them 
to work. I am quite sure of the fact that in Guatemala there 
was not a Communist Party, per se, that was operating in the 
legislature, but there were four other parties which called 
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themselves Labor, Progressive, and so on; all of them con- 
trolled by this tiny conspiracy which operated secretly. 

We must not have any delusion about the fact that out- 
lawing it ends the problem. But, on the other hand, out- 
lawing the party does help those who want to be good 
citizens to understand that this is something dangerous to 
our country. 

Senator Carlson: It would seem from your statement the 
more light we can get to our people, and especially the young 
people, the more helpful it can be. 

Dr. Dodd: I am very strong on that, and if I may just add, 
I think that the work that these committees have done, the 
legislative committees have done, has provided the American 
citizen with an impartial body of information which they 
cannot get anywhere else. Even the literate citizen finds it 
impossible to find his way in a whole jungle of magazines 
and newspapers and books, and you can read 20 books, and 
at the end you come out with no sense of information. 

I have traveled around this country and while I do not 
make big public appearances, I do spend my evenings talk- 
ing to parents’ groups and women’s clubs, and so forth, and 
I have learned that there was an increasing body of citizens 
in our land who are reading these congressional reports, and 
for the first time getting a real understanding of the fact 
that the country is facing a danger. 

These are not people who are very vocal, but they are 
people who need to have information so that when the danger 
strikes, you have a stiffening of the backbone. 

For that reason I am very enthusiastic about the kind of 
impartial and organized information which the Internal Se- 
curity Committee, and various other investigating commit- 
tees, have provided the citizens with. 


HOW REDS USE “SMEARS” 


Judge Morris: I wonder if you could tell us again, invoking 
your own personal experience, about some of the smears that 
the Communist Party concocts against the various chairmen 
of the committees, and against those other individuals who 
may spend a great deal of their time exposing Communism, 
and I am talking only of your own personal experience? 

Dr. Dodd: Well, if you bear in mind that the Communist 
movement is pragmatic in its approach to life, they are going 
to do that which is going to be successful. 

If they decide, for instance, that the Dies Committee, or 
the Jenner Committee [Senator William E. Jenner (Rep.), of 
Indiana, is chairman of the Senate Rules Committee and of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee], or the Velde Committee [Representative Harold H. 
Velde (Rep.), of Illinois, is chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities], or any of these committees, 
are going to affect them, then the thing is: How shall we 
discredit them? They discredit them by building a dossier of 
the people on the Dies Committee, and it doesn’t matter if the 
facts which they may have on a particular Senator or Con- 
gressman may be terse or unimportant, or irrelevant, but the 
thing to do is to create a public smoke screen and a public 
sentiment—so that the people will not look through the smoke 
screen to the realities. 

I go back to the Rapp-Coudert situation. I led that fight, but 
I was unaware, to some extent, that I was pushed by the party 
into certain things of which I myself had no information. 

Senator Coudert was a representative of a particular dis- 
trict, and because his law firm was an international law firm 
having an office in Paris, we built him up into a profascist, 
anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, anti-this-and-that kind of person- 
ality—based on the fact that his law firm in Paris was co- 
operating with the Vichy regime, which had established its 
control. 
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Judge Morris: Was it not the Bank of France, Dr. Dodd? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes, so that you begin to use this guilt-by-asso- 
ciation technique. Everything which the man has done is 
blown up so as to create of him a monster and a horror. 

Judge Morris: Didn’t you say before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee that the counsel, Mr. Charles Recht, for the 
Soviet Union, actually got in touch,with you and gave you 
money to conduct that smear? 

Dr. Dodd: Mr. Recht gave me money and the information 
against Senator Coudert. I did not know Senator Coudert’s 
connections in Paris. I got the information from Mr. Recht, 
who was the attorney for the Soviet interests in America. 

Judge Morris: Were there any other campaigns with which 
you were personally acquainted, Dr. Dodd? 


WORK AGAINST COMMITTEES 


Dr. Dodd: Well, I guess I worked in trying to create public 
opinion against all the investigating committees which were 
directed against the Red conspiracy. 

For instance, I helped to promote the spread of resolu- 
tions against Congressman Dies. I helped people getting 
organized to run the election campaign against Bilbo [the 
late Senator Theodore G. Bilbo (Dem.), of Mississippi]. 

I was assigned in 1944 by Gil Green, who is now one of 
the convicted eleven, I was assigned by Gil Green to defeat 
Congressman Hamilton Fish [former Representative Hamilton 
Fish (Rep.), of New York], because of his activities with the 
Dies Committee. 

I had never met Hamilton Fish myself, but that was an 
assignment given to me. 

Senator Carlson: You mentioned the fact that you were en- 
gaged in trying to smear certain individuals, or at least get 
out all the bad sides of an individua: that you could think of 
that were bad. Did you take the other side and try to build 
some people up? 

Dr. Dodd: Oh, yes; there was no doubt we had our favor- 
ites ana we not only gave them the benefit of all the propa- 
ganda agencies of the party and its friends, but also the 
whole organization. 

We had a tremendous organization which was available 
for election purposes and we threw people into various dis- 
tricts to elect certain people and to defeat others. 

Judge Morris: They were not only ALP [American Labor 
Party] or Communist Party candidates, were they, Doctor? 

Dr. Dodd: Oh, no; as a matter of fact, throughout the 
period of the 1930s and 1940s, we had very close connec- 
tions in Jersey, New York, and elsewhere, with the Democrats 
and in some cases, with the Republican Party. 

Senator Carlson: Not too many, I hope. 

Dr. Dodd: I started to tell you about the Hamilton Fish sit- 
uation. 

The people who defeated Hamilton Fish in the 27th or 29th 
district up on the Hudson River, including Rockland, Sulli- 
van, and Orange County, the people who defeated Hamilton 
Fish thought that they were progressive Republicans. 

Also, the Democrats thought they defeated him and the 
PAC [Political Action Committee], and the CIO [Congress 
of Industrial Organizations] and the AFL [American Fed- 
eration of Labor], but actually the group that held them to- 
gether—the decisions were made within the Communist Party 
headquarters. 

I was assigned to sit in a hotel room on the Hudson River 
to co-ordinate them. The liberals and the Progressive Party 
never knew I existed. 

The Communist Party acted as the cement, the center 
which directed all these other forces in that campaign. We 
defeated Congressman Fish and elected Congressman Bennet 
[Representative Augustus W. Bennet (Rep.), of New York]. 
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Senator Carlson: Was that one of those smoke-filled hotel 
rooms? 

Dr. Dodd: No, they do not specialize in that. They believe 
in that which is semiascetic and intellectual. 

Judge Morris: I wonder if you could elaborate for us the 
single, individual Communist Party member, and I wonder 
if you would develop that concept for us, with a view toward 
telling us exactly what is the strength of a single Communist 
Party member who may be a witness before a committee. 

Dr. Dodd: Well, you are not dealing with a single individ- 
ual when you are dealing with a Communist. Even the most 
puny of the Communists, if he appears before you, has had 
the benefit of being briefed by the organization and having 
the support of the organization and the publicity that the 
organization can give him. 

You are dealing with a person also who has a philosophy 
which is well-rounded and which he is geared to. 

In other words, no matter what you do, you are not going 
to be able to move that person in making a change in his 
approach. He already comes in with blinkers on and with a 
complete philosophy, and anyone opposed to that philosophy 
is an enemy of the working classes. 

One of the reasons your committees have so much difficul- 
ty is that they lump everyone opposed to Communism as an 
enemy of the working class, and, therefore, almost a pro- 
fascist, so they come with a whole body of hatreds which 
ihey carry with them, but this person who comes before you 
is a strong person because, first of all, he is strong in his basic 
philosophy and he is strong because he has a body of hatreds 
which keep him going, and, therefore, in his oppositi®n, and 
he is willing and daring to do anything. 

Secondly, he is strong because he has the strength of a 
whole organization behind him which watches him and 
doesn’t let him make his own decisions, but he is able to go 
back to them when he is confused or lost. 


A “CODE” FOR REPORTERS? 


Mr. Berkovitch: Some individuals, including witnesses be- 
fore this Committee, have made the argument that the 
methods of some of the congressional investigating commit- 
tees in effect help the Communists, that because these com- 
mittees behave in a certain fashion, or members of a 
committee behave in a certain fashion, they are really help- 
ing the Communists, because by bringing criticism down 
around their heads and so on, they invite opposition to 
their methods. 

Would you discuss that and give us your views as one 
who was at one time identified with the Communist position 
in this matter? 

Dr. Dodd: I think the problem you have in these commit- 
tees, and I am not going to pass on whether there have been 
any improprieties because I don’t know, and because I 
haven’t been around lately, but I have been around enough 
Senators and Congressmen to know that the average Senator 
or Congressman is not going to abuse an individual who 
comes before him, and I am confident of that. 

The trouble that arises is that these stories are written by 
the newspapermen as if the legislative leaders were on the 
defensive, rather than being written with truth on the matter. 

I think the time has come perhaps when the decent news- 
paper people have to get together and establish for them- 
selves a code of fair reportage on these issues. 

I refer, for instance, to the way they reported this man who 
came before Senator Jenner's Committee [the Senate In- 
temal Security Subcommittee], Gandall, a member of the 
Communist Party. From the newspaper reports you would 

ink that Senator Jenner was on the defensive and not Mr. 
Gandall, who was a Communist. 
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Judge Morris: May I put into the record, since this is a 
point at issue, an article which appeared on page 1 of the 
New York Times, which is dated Aug. 6, 1954, the headline 
which reads: “Ex-GI Assails Jenner at Hearing; Says He Was 
Drunk When Officer.” 

Here you have a two-column story on the front page, and 
nowhere is there a mention made that Gandall has been iden- 
tified as a member of the Communist Party. May I put that 
in as an example of what the witness has just testified to? 

Senator Carlson: It will be a part of the record. 


EFFECT OF RED “ANTICS” 


Dr. Dodd: I think the fair newspaper people, if they would 
get together and draw for themselves a set of rules as to 
how to report these investigations—particularly when dealing 
with Communists—would do the country a great service; 
because I can tell you that when they insist upon reporting 
the antics of a Communist who comes here and defies the 
Committee, what they do is strengthen the defiance of every 
young person in America against organized law. 

If a Communist actor can come here and ‘hen go back 
and have his picture all over the paper defying the Commit- 
tee, and make some wisecracks about it, and the young people 
think the wisecracks are the important thing, they say, “If 
this Communist actor can defy the Committee, why can’t we?” 

I think the time has come when the newspapers themselves 
—and I do not mean the censorship or coercion—the news- 
papers on a voluntary basis should adopt this fair reportage 
on the question of Communism and, if they do not adopt it, 
then they should bear the burden about being sympathetic 
to the Communist Party. 

Senator Carlson: There has been much discussion on the 
subject of ‘egislative hearings. Do you think that should 
apply to reperting of these hearings? 

Dr. Dodd: I think that is absolutely important. 

Judge Morris: When you were a Communist you had to 
deal very often with many Communist newspapermen, did 
you not? 

Dr. Dodd: Yes. 

Judge Morris: And you yourself, from your own personal 
knowledge, have a good idea of the strength of the Commu- 
nists within the newspaper world. 

Dr. Dodd: Yes. 

Judge Morris: You do know some of those people? 

Dr. Dodd: I do, of course, know some of the people who 


are now having by-lines in the various newspapers. 


Judge Morris: You knew they were Communists? 

Dr. Dodd: I knew they were Communists in my day. I 
don’t know whether they are Communists now, or not. 

Judge Morris: Dr. Dodd, do you think that the right to 
cross-examine witnesses in legislative hearings should be 
given to counsel? 

I wish you would approach that again from your par- 
ticular experience, having been a Communist lawyer yourself. 

Dr. Dodd: I want to go back to the statement that con- 
gressional investigations are not judicial proceedings, that 
they are investigations for the purpose of getting informa- 
tion from witnesses and not for the purpose of either putting 
the witness in jail, or for the purpose of punishing the witness. 

When a person comes before a congressional committee 
he is coming as an American citizen, with a duty to tell what 
he knows, and helping to protect his country, and, therefore, 
I see no reason for just changing the legislative process and 
making it into a judicial process, and, therefore, I see no need 
for cross-examination. . 

Add to that fact if you have Communist lawyers who will 
do the cross-examination, you will find your investigation 
beginning with one thing, and you will find yourself end- 
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ing up with something totally different—because it will be 
his job to divert, distract and confuse the issues, in order to 
keep you from the main point that you are trying to investi- 
gate, and I cite those who play with, well, those who use 
liberalism in order to confound and weaken this country. 

I am for genuine liberalism, but not for liberalism in words. 

Judge Morris: I wonder if you know of any connection or 
tie-in between various underworld organizations and the 
Communist Party. Were you able to observe that connection 
between those two forces? 

Dr. Dodd: A reading of Lenin’s works will reveal to you 
that throughout the development of Communism, both in 
Europe, Russia, and the United States, that there was always 
a very close connection between the underworld and the 
Communist movement. 

Obviously there would be, because philosophically they 
are both against law and order. They are both antagonistic 
to the established regime. 

Therefore, both of them would seek—both of them are 
materialistic—seek to benefit themselves by the destruction 
of order. 


UNDERWORLD AND COMMUNISTS 


There is an illustration in European history of how the 
Communist movement worked with the underworld move- 
ment and how the Communist conspirators, in order to evade 
apprehension, worked with and were helped by the under- 
world characters to move from one country to another, and 
from one city to another, to avoid apprehension. 

The Communist movement has adopted, also, much of the 
philosophy of the underworld in the sense of opposing any- 
one who gives information. Anyone who gives information, 
ipso facto, is a stool pigeon and so forth. 

In 1947, 1948 and 1949, as some of the boys who had 
been on the congressional committees, and some of the 
technical staffs, began to be ousted by a change in the po- 
litical-scene, and in 1950, which is closer, as things were be- 
zinning to change here in Washington, I knew at that time 
that many of them were going into the Costello empire and 
taking positions in the accounting, legal departments, public- 
relations departments, and so forth. 

Also, I did know that in New York the leaders of the 
underworld, very often, particularly in the upper East side 
of New York, were very close to the Communist Party, and 
used one as a cloak to cover the other. 

I do not want to go into the late Congressman Marcan- 
tonio’s life [the late Representative Vito Marcantonio (ALP), 
of New York], because that is a most telling point on this 
situation on relationship between the underworld and Com- 
munism, but there ‘s no doubt in my mind that at the present 
speaking there is a close relationship between the under- 
world and the Communist movement. 

In 1945 when the International Longshoremen strike was 
on, the party had for many years dealt with underworld 
characters in trying to infiltrate and take over the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union. 

The party had not only used cash, but persuasion and all 
other kinds of inducements to get certain underworld char- 
acters to work with them in building the power of the party. 

As far as the underworld is concerned, the party will 
take it or leave it, depending on whether it serves its par- 
ticular purpose. 

During this particular period when the party must go 
underground you will find a closer connection between 
these two forces. ° 

Mr. Berkovitch: You started to make a certain point and 
that is that certain underworld concepts have been brought 
by the Communists into the political arena, and I think you 
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mentioned that Communists have a way of labeling those 
who inform Congress of Communist activity. as informers, and 
I think we have even heard the term stool pigeon used. 

Would you discuss the purpose of that, and how it is ap. 
plied, and how it works, and the effect that it might have 
on congressional hearings in this field. 

Dr. Dodd: I think probably more than anything else the 
reason why you are not getting many citizens coming for. 
ward to testify in this country on the Communist conspiracy 
is the fear that they have of the smear and the retaliation 
which the Communists will have upon them. 

One of the things they do, of course, is to use these under. 
world concepts of informer, stool pigeon, a person who sings, 
and so forth—or, as a matter of fact, again, that the legislative 
committees are judges and the people coming before them 
are criminals of one kind or another. 

This is a concept we have got to get rid of. The legislative 
process is a democratic process for the purpose of getting 
information. 

For a person to inform—the word “inform” means to edu- 
cate, give information, to educate, and if a person coming 
before your Committee does not act out of malice, if he de. 
cides that the information he is giving is for the benefit of the 
people in this country, and if he tells the truth, it is the 
most devilish kind of thing to label them informers and stool 
pigeons, and so forth. 

I want to say, personally, that the newspapers are also 
guilty of using these terms. They will always put the words 
in thegmouth of someone else, but they will call a witness be- 
fore your Committee, who comes here before your Commit- 
tee to give information, an informer. They will quote some- 
one else, but the cont:nued use of these words is intended 
to create the kind of fear which makes the decent person 
say, “Why should I go and destroy myself in this way?” 

I want to tell you as far as I am concerned it was one of 
the deterring factors in my coming before the Committee, or 
committees, and making statements, and I did so only after | 
had struggled with myself and tried to come to a basic con- 
clusion as to what was right to be done in a particular situ- 
ation. 

But it took me time to get rid of this whole concept. 

The first time I testified I was deluged with postcards and 
telephone calls and all of them had the word “informer,” 
“thirty pieces of silver,” “Judas,” “Dost thou betray” and | 
must have gotten 1,000 postcards and telephone calls during 
the night, too—day and night. 

It takes a strong personality to withstand it, and I am not 
saying I was strong, but I happen to have had special help 
in withstanding this thing. 


HOW TO PROTECT WITNESSES 


Judge Morris: Can you give us any recommendations as 
to how we can protect people who are ex-Communists, and 
who have come forward and have testified fully in the in 
terest of the country before congressional committees? 

Dr. Dodd: I think you have done everything you can, but 
I do think that the newspapers have a public responsibility 0 
this particular thing. They ought to decide for themselves 
whether a person is coming forward to give information which 
is important to this country and, if they are, then they should 
not be harassed by the newspaper publicity. 

Let the decent newspapers speak up. We know that there 
are certain newspapers which are either Communist, % 
under Communist control, but let the other newspapers not 
take that attitude. ; 

Judge Morris: The Communists did not oppose all cot 
gressional committees. 

Dr. Dodd: No, the Communist is pragmatic. He opposes 
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that which will hurt him and will promote that which will 
help him. 

I have seen times in our legislative program when we de- 
manded an investigation of certain items. For instance, in the 
investigation of small businessmen in Washington, there was 
a senatorial committee. That was under the old La Follette 
[the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin} and they were very happy about this, because in- 
formation was forthcoming. I think valuable information came 
forth, even though the Communists liked it, that valuable 
information came forth for the rest of us. 

The Communists will use the legislative process to promote 
their own propaganda line. 

At one time it was decided to introduce resolutions within 
the 48 legislatures of all the States in the union condemning 
the Dies Committee. The Communists are not adverse to using 
the legislative process if it promotes their particular interest. 

Judge Morris: In connection with the general situation of 
what you said, in the increasing strength of the Communist 
Party, did you observe the statement of Dr. Otto John [for- 
mer West German Security Chief, who has deserted to 
Communist East Germany] in his press conference the other 
day, when he said that, after all, Communism is now reality, 
and that we should recognize reality, and venturing the 
opinion that the British do recognize reality. 

I wonder if you could comment on that with a view to the 
strength of the Communists in the present day. 


DR. JOHN CASE: CREATES FEAR 


Dr. Dodd: I hate to say it here today in the Senate Commit- 
tee, but in my own mind it is no longer the Communist 
Party, per se. The whole question is the alignment of a whole 
group of people of pro-Soviet ideology, and the Communist 
ideology is one of the bases for holding a whole group of 
people together. . 

I believe that Dr. John’s statment is a statement intended 
to create fear in our hearts and to force capitulation for the 
so-called mutual coexistence policy which the Communists 
are drumming up in this country. 

Let us all get together and work together. They say the 
thing is here. Let us work with it. 

Well, I have never known a time when the Communists 
called for mutual coexistence, except that it was to their 
advantage, and at the end of the period I have never 
known a time when anyone but the Communists came out 
victorious. 

When in 1917 Lenin called for mutual coexistence with 
Kerensky, at the end of nine months Kerensky was out and 
Lenin was in. [Alexander Kerensky became head of the first 
provisional government in Russia after the czarist regime fell 
in March, 1917. A group of Bolsheviks led by Nikolai Lenin 
took over in November, 1917.] 

In this country whenever we have called for mutual co- 
existence with Communism—whether it was in New York or 
New Jersey, or in New York City—it was only to strengthen 
the Communist Party. 

My own feeling is that we should have our own policy 
and should not be pushed into this kind of thing. 

It is a very serious situation, and I do not think we should 


allow ourselves to be swamped. 


Mr. Berkovitch: To relate what you have been expressing 
to what is before this Subcommittee, would it be a part of 
the technique of the Communists and the pro-Communists 
in trying to sell this idea of mutual coexistence to try to ob- 
struct, and perhaps get away from entirely, the work of 
Congressional committees in exposing Communism? 

Would that be something that they would like to bring 
about and to put an end to, at least during this period? 
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Dr. Dodd: Anything which attacks Communism makes the 
citizenry kind of sit back and say, “Well, let us not look 
into mutual coexistence.” 

It creates a center of opposition and therefore it interferes 
with the steam roller which they have got going all over the 
world, 

The steam roller will either take over, or we will work with 
you—mutual coexistence. 

Whenever you keep an active, intelligent, fact-finding 
group going; pointing out what the conspiracy has done and 
who are involved, it interferes with the promotion of that 
particular policy. 

It is for that reason generally that you find that the in- 
vestigatory committees during the 1930s and the early 1940s 
were practically frowned upon. They were practically social 
outcasts in this particular period. 


WHERE INVESTIGATIONS HELP 


Mr. Berkovitch: Would you care to characterize the work 
of the investigating committees in relation to their effective- 
ness as one of the tools and one of the means by which we 
can oppose the Communist conspiracy? 

Would you tell us whether it is effective, ineffective, and 
the relationship it might have to other methods of combat- 
ing Communists? ' 

Dr. Dodd: I think this country, as a whole, even where 
there is mistaken emphasis, is anti-Communist. I think our 
Administration is anti-Communist. 

The question is: You can’t just be anti-Communist in 
generality. You have to know what it is you are against. 

To that extent these committees have helped to inform 
in a nonpropaganda way, but in a factual way, the citizenry— 
I think this function of informing and educating, keeping the 
avenues of education open to our citizens, is tremendously 
important because the avenues to education are closed to 
the ordinary channels. 

We find, for instance, impediments in our whole educa- 
tional system. We find impediments in our television and 
radio systems, in our newspaper system, because the road- 
blocks have been put there by this conspiracy. 

But if you can keep the roads of information open to our 
citizenry through these congressional committees, by impar- 
tial and nonpropagandistic, truthful reports, I think you are 
helping to strengthen the defenses of this country. 

For that reason, I think it is important to keep them going. 

I am averse to using committees just for propaganda pur- 
poses. I am in favor of using them for information, both for 
our Congressmen, our Senators, and for the people. 

Senator Carlson: Are there any further questions? 

Judge Morris: No, sir. 

Senator Carison: Do you have anything further, Mr. Berko- 
vitch? 

Mr. Berkovitch: No, Senator. 

Senator Carlson: Dr. Dodd, I want you to know we 
appreciate very much your appearance before this Com- 
mittee. The statement you have made will be very helpful 
to arriving at some decisions this Committee has been 
requested to make and to report thereon, and I, personally, 
appreciate your coming here. To me, it has been a patriotic 
service. 

Dr. Dodd: Thank you very much. 

Senator Carlson: I thank you very kindly. 

The Committee is adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 o'clock am., the hearing was 
adjourned. ) 


For an analysis of the anti-Communist bill passed by Con- 
gress, see page 30. 
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WHITE FLAG FOR THE U.N.? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Me THE TIME HAS COME to take the blue—which 
stands for truth and freedom—out of the United 
Nations flag and leave it just white. 

For white is the symbol of surrender. 

White is the color that denotes acquiescence and un- 
willingness to fight any further—a plea for mercy. 

Here are some United Press dispatches of last week 
that tell how the United Nations has failed to live up 
to its pretense of honor and courage: 

“The Defense Department charged that the Chinese 
Communists are holding 15 U.S. Air Force fliers as 
‘political prisoners’ in violation of international law 
and the Korean armistice agreement. The pilots were 
captured during the Korean war... 

“The Defense Department said that at the Geneva 
conference the Communists admitted the imprison- 
ment of the 15 ‘political prisoners.’ Their captivity, 
the Department said, also had been verified by re- 
turned prisoners of war, who report that the Commu- 
nists said the servicemen will be held ‘for use as one 
of the bargaining points to secure Red admission to 
the United Nations’... 

“A Defense official disclosed that negotiations have 
been conducted through ‘third parties’ during the past 
year for the release of the airmen and other Ameri- 
cans being held by the Reds. He said the Communist 
position, in effect, has been: ‘Admit us to the United 
Nations and we will release your men’.” 

Yet the armistice which was signed by the United 
Nations command contained a pledge by the Commu- 
nists that they would give back “all” prisoners. 

These same facts have been known to officialdom for 
many months. 

Yet the British Government, a leading member of 
the U. N., has been urging admission of Red China into 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Also, a delegation of members of the British Parlia- 
ment have been wining and dining with the officials of 
the Red China Government these last few days after a 
visit of similar intimacy at Moscow with the high offi- 
cials of the Soviet Government. 


What hope is there for the future of the 
United Nations when there is such a flagrant disre- 
gard of the pledged word and such an indifference 
by governments like that of Great Britain to the 
moral value of a signed agreement? Why should a gov- 
ernment that has been declared an aggressor now 
be allowed to join the United Nations when that or- 
ganization has not even been able to secure respect 





for the agreements made in its name at Panmunjom? 

On top of all this comes a significant statement made 
by Lu Shu Chang, trade official of the Red China Gov- 
ernment, to British reporters at Peiping who have 
been accompanying the Attlee-Bevan mission. The 
Red official said: 

“We feel that West Germany, Belgium, France and 
others seem to be more interested in business with 
China than is Britain. We have imported steel, other 
metals, machinery and heavy equipment from them. 
But many British shipping companies have provided 
the shipping services to bring these goods to China.” 

Congressional committees have sought the facts. 
There is no clear-cut record yet available, however, as 
to what is or is not being done and who has been pro- 
viding the shipping. 

Another United Press dispatch last week from Lon- 
don reports: 

“The Ministry of Transport said that no British 
ships had carried strategic cargoes to Red China at 
least since March, 1953, when strict new controls 
were put into effect.” 

Does this mean that from June, 1950, to March, 1953 
—for almost three years of the Korean war—when our 
young men were sacrificing their lives, the British Gov- 
ernment was not obeying the resolution of the U. N. 
asking its members to refrain from aiding the aggressors? 

Plainly the United Nations has not succeeded in in- 
fluencing its members to refrain from sending im- 
portant commodities to Red China, nor has it been 
able to secure in any other way respect for the agree- 
ments made with Red China as an outgrowth of the Ko- 
rean war. 


There’s an important lesson in all this for 
American fathers and mothers. Shall they send their 
sons abroad again to fight in any more wars—in Eu- 
rope or in Asia—as long as the United Nations or the 
alliance of free governments fails to stand up for the 
rights of those who have already fought under the 
United Nations flag? 

Surrender sometimes appears on the surface to be 
an easy or expedient way out, but in the long run it 
means death for nations which sanction it. Will the 
United Nations acquiesce in what Red China-is doing, 
or will it demand the immediate return of these prison- 
ers under penalty of a united action that will shut off 
commercial and diplon:...ic intercourse with gangster 
governments? The time has come to end double-talk 
and hypocrisy and to act with courage. 
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“Cheational Accounting Machines save us $51,600 a year... 


return 54% annually on our investment.”’ 


“We estimate that our National Account- 
ing Machines save us $51,600 a year, 
a54% annual return on our investment. 

“National’s economy of operation is 
in harmony with Hormel’s 62-year-old 
principle: “You don’t MAKE money in 
the meat industry, you SAVE it.’ There- 
fore, we rely on Nationals to handle our 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
payroll, annual wage hour records and 
Sales analysis statistics. 

“Nationals also save us money by 
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making it possible to set up automatic 
machine procedures that eliminate errors 
inherent in many other systems. The ease 
with which operators can be trained is 
also important. 

“These reasons, and National depend- 
ability, mean increasing use of Nationals 
in our home office and outside plants.” 
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In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with the 
money they save, then continue savings 
as annual profit. Your nearby National 
man will gladly show how much you 
can save—and why your operators will 
be happier. 
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Fe gave us a rugged Constitution... 


In 1801 the Supreme Court was so weak that two Chief 
Justices had resigned because they couldn’t see any future 
in it. No one even remembered to give it a room in the 
new Capitol. Then they made John Marshall Chief Justice. 
And the court has had dignity, and authority, 

and power ever since. 


John Marshall just seemed to be born with an instinct for 
judging. His mind cut like a Bowie knife through the 
unimportant things right to the heart of a case. He walked 
the chalkline of impartiality with a sure, unwavering step. 
He had only one bias... his belief that we should 

be the United States of America. And he was convinced 
that the only thing that would keep us that way 

was the Constitution. 


But in 1801 the Constitution was spanking new, and 
nobody was sure what it really said. It had to be drawn 
id broad to cover a lot of territory —and that left 
open places in its meaning. But John Marshall 

tightened it up fast. 


up big 


In his first big case he ruled that the court 
could not accept the authority given it 
under a statute which it had declared 


unconstitutional. And in depriving the court of this small 
authority, he established a bigger one. For he had set the 
precedent that it was the job of the court to rule on the 
constitutionality of laws. And then in one brilliant decision 
after another John Marshall explained what our new 
Constitution meant when it said something. And he made 
his decisions so clear, and honest, and sensible that the 
country understood and agreed. Even today, when lawyers 
tell you what the Constitution says, they will use 

John Marshall’s exact words. 


As though it understood that it wouldn’t be needed any 
more, the Liberty Bell cracked and went silent while tolling 
for John Marshall’s death. We were left in good hands 

.a Constitution which now spelled out our rights, 
and a strong, respected court to see that those rights 
were never tampered with. 
We’ve done some great things in America. But we’ve had 
our lucky breaks, too. And John Marshall was one of them. 
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